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decision  due 
this  month 


Provost  seeks  alternative  to 
affiliated  college  of  architecture 


Negotiating  teams  led  by  Alec  Pathy, 
U of  T’s  vice-president  (business 
affairs),  and  Michael  Finlayson,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  Fac- 
ulty Association,  presented  their  posi- 
tions on  faculty  salaries  to  a dispute 
resolution  panel  last  week.  According  to 
Article  6 of  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment, the  panel  has  20  days  to 
deliberate  before  announcing  a decision. 

Chair  of  the  panel  is  Donald  Munroe,  a 
British  Columbia  arbitrator  and  former 
chair  of  the  BC  Labour  Relations  Com- 
mission. The  University’s  represen- 
tative on  the  panel  is  Donald  J.M. 
Brown;  the  UTFA  representative  is 
Jeffrey  Sack.  Both  are  labour  lawyers. 


The  administration  hopes  to  present  a 
proposal  on  the  future  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  to  the  Planning  Subcom- 
mittee for  discussion  at  its  Nov.  24 
meeting,  Provost  Joan  Foley  told  the 
Nov.  6 Academic  Affairs  Committee 
meeting. 

However,  no  formal  motion  on  the 
proposal  would  be  brought  forward  until 
the  matter  reaches  academic  affairs  and 
planning  and  resources  at  their 
December  meetings,  she  said. 


While  there  has  been  some  support 
for  the  idea  of  creating  an  affiliated 
college  of  architecture,  there  is  reason 
to  approach  the  idea  “with  some 
caution”,  the  provost  said. 

“Therefore,  we  have  been  examining 
a range  of  options  which  include  pos- 
sible designs  under  which  the  programs 
in  architecture  and  landscape  architec- 
ture can  be  continued  within  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  rather  than  through  an 
independent  institution  affiliated  with 
the  University.” 


Foley  said  two  reservations  expressed 
by  some  members  of  the  University 
community  have  been  of  particular  con- 
cern to  her  while  assessing  the  relative 
advantages  of  an  affiliated  college:  first, 
the  degree  to  which  such  an  institution 
would  contribute  to  a higher  level  of 
research  and  scholarship  in  the  architec- 
tural disciplines  and  second,  the  degree 
to  which  it  would  enhance  interaction 
and  contact  between  architecture  and 
other  University  programs  and 
faculties. 


Arbitrators’ 


Students  Karen  Mazer  (left)  and 
Laurie  Marucci  practise  Wendo,  a 
self-defence  art,  at  a SAC-sponsored 
class  at  the  International  Student 
Centre.  The  class  is  one  of  many  pro- 
grams offered  at  the  centre,  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  20th  anniver- 
sary. Wendo  attracts  mainly  Canadian 
students;  other  evening  activities 
bring  out  Chinese  folk  singers, 
Ismaelis  at  prayer,  and  members  of 
student  associations  representing 
countries  from  all  over  the  globe. 
Story  on  page  7. 


by  George  Cook 


A 7. 3 percent  provincial  funding 
increase  for  Ontario  universities  in 
1987-88  will  relieve  budgetary 
pressures  on  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  it  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
budget  reductions. 

Given  the  increase,  reductions  may  be 
held  to  only  1.5  times  last  year’s  level  of 
$7.9  million,  Assistant  Vice-President 
(Planning)  Dan  Lang  said.  If  funding 
had  increased  by  only  four  percent,  as 
proposed  by  the  treasurer  in  October 
1985,  reductions  of  up  to  $23.7  million, 
or  three  times  last  year’s  level,  would 
have  been  required,  Lang  said. 


He  estimated  that  the  provincial  com- 
mitment will  provide  “budget  relief” 
roughly  equivalent  to  last  year’s. 
However,  he  noted  that  the  University 
does  not  yet  have  enough  information 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Univer- 
sities to  do  accurate  budget  projections. 
“In  fact,  I think  we  have  less  informa- 
tion now  than  we  did  at  the  same  time 
last  year,”  he  said. 

The  province  will  spend  $98.7  million 
more  on  universities  in  1987-88  than  it 
did  in  1986-87,  bringing  the  total  expen- 
diture on  universities  next  year  to  $1.44 
billion.  There  will  be  a four  percent  in- 
crease in  base  funding  — $51.7  million 
— to  match  inflation  and  $47  million  in 
“special  allocations”  to  recognize  enrol- 
ment growth,  promote  accessibility,  en- 
courage research,  provide  for  program 
adjustment  and  support  northern 
institutions. 

In  addition,  the  Excellence  Fund, 
introduced  last  year,  will  continue.  The 
research  leadership  portion  of  that  fund, 
worth  $13  million,  has  been  added  to  the 
special  allocations,  bringing  them  to  a 
total  of  $60  million.  The  faculty  renewal, 
equipment  and  library  funds,  worth  $37 
million,  will  also  continue.  Tuition  will 
be  allowed  to  rise  four  percent  next  year 
to  match  inflation. 

If  last  year’s  Excellence  Fund  monies 
are  excluded  from  the  calculations,  the 
increase  over  1986-87  formula  funding 
is  11.5  percent.  The  province  increased 
support  to  universities  by  eight  percent 
last  year;  however,  tuition  rose  by  only 
four  percent,  yielding  a total  increase  in 
university  operating  revenues  of  only 
6.9  percent.  U of  T received  a 3.6  per- 
cent formula  funding  increase  and  $11.4 


See  FUNDING  : Page  2 
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Lobbying  credited 

Funding  increase 
eases  budget  pressure 


Strings  attached 
to  UC  bequest 


The  largest  bequest  ever  received  by 
University  College  has  two  prob- 
lematic conditions  attached  to  it. 

The  will  of  Ella  Ferguson,  widow  of 
former  Ontario  premier  George  Howard 
Ferguson,  who  graduated  from  UC  in 
1891,  bequeaths  $2.1  million  to  UC  to 
establish  scholarships.  But  the  will 
stipulates  that  the  scholarship  recipients 
must  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  and  come 
from  homes  more  than  15  miles  from 
Toronto. 

Professor  Glenn  Loney,  registrar  of 

Art  show 
and  sale 

The  U of  T Women’s  Association  is 
mounting  a fundraising  art  exhib- 
ition and  sale  in  the  West  Hall  of  Uni- 
versity College  Nov.  20.  The  day-long 
exhibition,  which  features  the  work  of 
30  association  members,  will  be  officially 
opened  by  President  George  Connell’s 
wife,  Sheila,  at  7 p.m.  Also  in  the  even- 
ing will  be  a draw  for  a reproduction  of 
an  historical  map  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  painted  in  1937  by  A.  Scott 
Carter,  valued  at  $150.  Tickets  for  the 
draw  are  $1  and  are  available  from  the 
association’s  gift  shop  in  Simcoe  Hall. 

From  gift  shop  sales  since  its  opening 
two  years  ago,  the  association  has  con- 
tributed $10,000  towards  scholarly 
publishing  at  U of  T.  A fund  to  support 
other  University  projects  is  now  being 
planned. 

Toronto  Arts  Award  for 
professor  of  music 


Phil  Nimmons,  adjunct  associate 
professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Music, 
has  received  the  1986  award  for  music 
given  by  the  Toronto  Arts  Awards 
Foundation. 

The  Toronto  Arts  Awards  of  $5,000 
each,  inaugurated  this  year,  were 
established  to  honour  individual  ex- 
cellence in  the  arts  and  celebrate  the 
importance  of  the  arts  to  Toronto. 
Other  recipients  of  the  award  were 
authors  Robertson  Davies  and  Margaret 
Atwood,  architect  Barton  Myers,  actor 


UC,  said  the  University  intends  to  ask 
the  courts  to  waive  the  condition 
relating  to  the  race  of  the  scholarship 
recipients.  Such  a criterion  contravenes 
the  University’s  policy  on  student 
awards  passed  by  Governing  Council  in 
June,  Loney  said.  Karel  Swift,  director 
of  student  awards,  said  the  policy,  based 
on  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  in- 
corporates long-standing  University 
principles  regarding  unacceptable 
criteria  for  awards. 

Loney  said  the  courts  have  granted 
the  University  relief  from  similarly 
unacceptable  terms  of  other  wills.  The 
problems  caused  by  the  stipulations  of 
the  Ferguson  will  should  not  obscure 
the  generosity  of  the  donors,  Loney 
said. 

Although  UC  is  concerned  that  limiting 
the  scholarships  to  students  from  out- 
side Toronto  makes  a small  proportion 
of  students  eligible  for  a large  amount  of 
money,  Loney  said  the  University 
doesn’t  intend  to  seek  relief  from  that 
stipulation  in  the  will.  He  said  the 
geographical  restriction  challenges  the 
college  to  come  up  with  a “new  and 
imaginative”  use  of  the  scholarship 
money. 

Interest  on  the  $2.1  million  should 
produce  new  scholarship  funds  equal  to 
the  amount  UC  currently  spends  on 
scholarships  — about  $170,000  a year. 

George  Howard  Ferguson,  after 
whom  the  UC  dining  hall  is  named,  died 
in  1946.  When  Ella  Ferguson  died  in 
1957,  two  nieces  received  a life  interest 
in  her  estate.  The  money  became 
available  to  UC  when  the  last  surviving 
niece  died  in  June  of  this  year. 


Eric  Peterson,  artist  Michael  Snow, 
author  and  urban  planner  Jane  Jacobs, 
and  former  director  of  Toronto’s 
Festival  of  Festivals  Wayne  Clarkson. 

The  awards  foundation  cited 
Nimmons’  important  influence  on  the 
Canadian  jazz  scene  as  composer, 
arranger,  bandleader,  clarinetist  and 
teacher.  In  the  words  of  the  music  jury, 
Nimmons  “has  actively  and  ambitiously 
pursued  a performing  career  for  more 
than  40  years,  successfully  bridging  the 
gap  between  jazz  and  classical  music.” 


Funding 

Continued  from  Page  1 

million  from  from  the  Excellence  Fund, 
expected  at  that  time  to  be  a one-time- 
only  infusion. 

The  University  used  $4.3  million  from 
the  Excellence  Fund  for  research 
enhancement  and  $7.1  million  for  fac- 
ulty renewal,  teaching  equipment  and 
libraries. 

In  his  announcement  to  the  legislature 
Nov.  3 the  minister  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, Gregory  Sorbara,  said  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
has  been  asked  for  its  recommendation 
on  the  apportionment  among  the  uni- 
versities of  the  $60  million  special 
allocation.  OCUA  has  also  been  asked  to 
recommend  a revamped  funding  for- 
mula to  apportion  base  funding.  Both 
recommendations  are  expected  at  the 
ministry  by  Dec.  15;  ministerial  deci- 
sions and  announcements  are  likely 
early  in  the  new  year. 

OCUA  chair  Marnie  Paikin  said  it  is 
too  soon  to  talk  about  what  percentage 
of  the  $60  million  each  university  will 
receive.  “The  general  expectation  is 
that  the  money  will  be  folded  into  one 
formula,  so  that  the  formula  will  more 
adequately  recognize  the  current  ser- 
vice of  each  institution.”  The  minister 
has  not  fixed  the  division  of  the  $60 
million  between  enrolment  recognition 
and  research  enhancement,  she  said. 
Sorbara  said  he  expects  to  follow 
OCUA’s  advice. 

Lang  said  the  University  does  not  yet 
know  how  much  of  the  $60  million  it  will 
receive  or  whether  the  allocation  will 
continue  for  more  than  one  year. 
Although  the  government  has  said  the 
targeted  money  will  become  part  of  on- 
going operating  support,  it  is  not  yet 
known  exactly  how  this  will  happen. 

Vice-President  (Research)  David 
Nowlan  said  he  hopes  the  needs  of 
research -intensive  universities  will  be 
recognized  by  OCUA  in  its  advice  to  the 
minister. 

Nowlan  said  the  government  appears 
to  have  backed  away  somewhat  from  an 
attempt  to  impose  rationalization  on  the 
universities.  Instead,  the  province  has 
made  money  available  to  encourage 
program  adjustment  and  encourage 
cooperative  inter -university  programs. 
“Certainly  we  are  looking  very  hard  at 
cooperative  activities  and  expansion. 
We’re  doing  a lot  more  talking  to  other 
universities  than  we  did  a few  years 
ago,”  he  said. 

OCUA  will  also  recommend  what  por- 
tion of  the  $60  million  is  to  go  to  York, 
Brock  and  other  universities  that  have 
experienced  rapid  enrolment  growth 
combined  with  discounted  grants, 
creating  severe  budgetary  pressures. 
U of  T may  benefit  slightly  from  grants 
to  recognize  enrolment  growth  and 
bolster  accessibility,  Lang  said. 

The  continuation  of  the  faculty 
renewal  fund  means  that  in  addition  to 
the  21  positions  funded  last  year,  the 
University  will  be  able  to  add  another 
21.  The  provincial  money  will  pay  for 
the  42  tenure-track  or  tenured  positions 
for  five  years.  Across  Ontario,  the  fac- 
ulty renewal  fund  is  to  create  500  new 
positions,  intended  mainly  for  young, 
previously  untenured  female  academics. 

Announcement  of  next  year’s  capital 
grants  or  changes  in  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program  are  expected 
early  in  the  new  year. 

Response 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
responded  warmly  to  the  funding  deci- 
sion. In  a statement  released  to 
reporters  immediately  following  the 
Nov.  3 announcement,  COU  chairman 
Alan  Earp,  president  of  Brock  Univer- 
sity, said  the  increase  represents  “a 
further  significant  step  by  the  Ontario 
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government  to  restore  health  and  vital- 
ity to  its  universities  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  neglect.” 

The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  greeted  the 
news  of  the  1987-88  allocation  with 
“tepid  enthusiasm”,  executive  director 
Howard  Epstein  said.  “Clearly  we  see 
some  small  advance,”  he  said,  “but  it’s 
important  for  it  to  continue  to  be  a real 
achievement.” 

COU  communications  director  Will 
Sayers  said  the  favourable  government 
announcement  was  the  outcome  of  a 
convergence  of  factors.  COU  lobbying, 
the  Oct.  16  rally  organized  by  Toronto 
institutions,  the  news  of  a Nobel  prize 
for  U of  T chemist  John  Polanyi  and  — 
significantly  — unexpectedly  large 
government  tax  revenues  each  con- 
tributed to  the  decision. 

“When  you  have  a good  climate  of 
opinion  and  all  your  interest  groups 
converge  around  a single  issue  at  a time 
when  the  government  has  the  ability  to 
meet  the  demands,  things  click,”  Sayers 
said. 

The  increase  brings  Ontario  closer  to 
the  national  average  in  funding  per  stu- 
dent, he  noted,  but  the  discrepancy  was 
large  and  not  likely  to  be  overcome  in 
one  year.  To  reach  the  national  average 
per  student  (based  on  1984-85  figures, 
the  most  up-to-date  available)  Ontario 
would  have  had  to  increase  funding  by 
about  $170  million.  To  reach  the 
national  average  in  operating  grants  per 
capita  of  population  or  per  $1,000  of 
personal  income,  the  government  would 
have  had  to  increase  funding  by  about 
$233  million  or  $451  million 
respectively. 

Stability 

In  his  Nov.  3 statement  to  the 
legislature  Sorbara  said  that  Ontario 
universities  have  now  “turned  the 
corner”  to  financial  health  and  stab- 
ility. “We  are  well  on  our  way  to 
creating  a financial  environment  that 
will  allow  our  institutions  to  contribute 
in  a very  significant  way  to  the 
province’s  economic  and  social  growth,” 
he  said. 

In  response  to  opposition  scepticism, 
the  minister  said  that  if  the  members  of 
the  legislature  were  to  observe  a 
moment  of  silence  they  would  hear 
cheers  of  support  from  U of  T and  the 
other  Ontario  universities. 

The  opposition  was  unmoved, 
however.  When  inflation  is  taken  into 
account,  a 7.3  percent  funding  increase 
is  “hardly  an  increase  at  all,”  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  leader  Grossman 
said.  “They  won’t  even  find  the  corner, 
never  mind  turn  it,  with  this  amount  of 
money,”  he  said. 

Grossman  accused  the  government  of 
failing  to  make  use  of  a “hidden  bon- 
anza” of  unexpected  tax  revenues  and 
of  hiding  the  $400  million  in  additional 
money  in  anticipation  of  an  election  this 
summer,  when  the  two-year  accord 
between  the  Liberal  and  New 
Democratic  parties  that  has  kept  the 
minority  government  of  David  Peterson 
in  power  expires. 

NDP  universities  critic  Richard  Allen 
noted  that  Ontario  remains  well  below 
the  national  average  in  spending  per 
student.  “What  we  see  today  is  a slight 
turning  of  the  corner,  but  I will  be  very 
interested  to  see  if  we  have  reached  any 
higher  than  seven  out  of  10  provinces  in 
the  average  allotment.” 

NDP  deputy  leader  Jim  Foulds 
accused  the  government  of  complacen- 
cy and  lack  of  creativity.  “The  minister 
said  that  if  we  had  a moment  of  silence 
we  would  hear  cheers  from  the  univer- 
sities of  this  province.  I want  to  ask  him: 
will  we  hear  cheers  from  the  people  — 
the  unemployed  in  northern  Ontario, 
those  living  below  the  poverty  line, 
those  paying  more  income  tax?  Will 
parents  looking  for  daycare  cheer?  Will 
municipal  tax  payers  cheer?  I say  the 
answer  is  no.” 


Management  consultants 
to  survey  administrators 


The  University  has  hired  Hay 
Management  Consultants  to  survey 
about  60  academic  and  non-academic 
administrators,  from  the  president  to 
department  chairs  and  directors,  to 
discover  their  attitudes  to  a wide  range 
of  administrative  issues. 

Council 

by-election 

reminder 

Ballots  were  mailed  on  Oct.  30  to  all 
eligible  voters  for  the  Governing 
Council  by-election  in  the  Full-time 
Undergraduate  Students  Constituency 
II. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  not 
received  a ballot  may  telephone  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat  at 
978-6576  to  obtain  one. 

Completed  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  prior  to  noon, 
November  18.  Return  them  in  person,  by 
campus  mail  or  by  Canada  Post.  Be  sure 
to  fill  in  the  information  required  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  return 
envelope;  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in 
invalidation  of  your  ballot. 

Polanyi  to 
speak  at 
Royal  York 

Nobel  prizewinner  John  Polanyi  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  will 
address  a noon  lunch  of  the  Empire  and 
Canadian  Clubs  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
Nov.  27.  The  title  of  his  address  is:  “A 
scientist  and  the  world  he  lives  in.” 
University  vice-presidents  and  deans 
will  host  invited  guests  from  business 
and  government.  The  cost  for  non- 
members of  the  clubs  is  $20,  for 
members  $15.  Tickets  are  available 
from  either  club. 

Rogers  cable  television  will  carry  the 
speech  live,  and  it  will  be  broadcast  by 
CJRT  radio  Nov.  27  at  6 p.m. 


“We  have  to  make  sure  we  have  the 
proper  kind  of  feedback  from  people  out 
there  on  the  way  things  are  working,” 
Provost  Joan  Foley  said.  “If  this  pro- 
cess produces  ideas  for  a major 
overhaul,  it  will  have  been  extremely 
useful.” 

The  survey  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  University  renewal  process 
launched  by  President  George  Connell 
earlier  this  year,  but  might  have  been 
undertaken  regardless,  Foley  said.  It 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
her  office  and  that  of  the  vice-president, 
business  affairs. 

Any  issue  of  concern  can  be  raised  in 
the  interviews,  the  provost  added. 
While  administrative  questions  are  the 
survey’s  principal  concern,  there  is  no 
clear  line  dividing  them  from  questions 
of  program  or  University  government, 
she  said. 

The  consultants’  preliminary  report 
and  recommendations  are  expected  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year.  Fur- 
ther fact-finding  and  discussion  and 
then  implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions will  follow. 

When  the  consultants’  report  has 
been  made  available  to  participants 
there  will  be  a “wider  sharing”  with  the 
university  community,  but  its  form  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  said  Eleanor 
DeWolf,  assistant  vice-president 
(human  resources),  whose  department  is 
helping  to  coordinate  the  project. 

The  consultants  will  interview  senior 
people  first  in  order  to  focus  the  subse- 
quent discussions  with  other 
respondents  on  issues  of  clear  adminis- 
trative importance,  she  said. 

Hay  selected  the  respondents  accor- 
ding to  their  positions  in  the  University 
and  on  the  advice  of  senior  staff.  Two 
consultants  have  been  assigned  to  the 
project  and  others  will  take  part  as  re- 
quired. The  first  interviews  — with  the 
president  and  vice-presidents  — have 
already  taken  place. 

An  interview  takes  about  two  hours 
and  includes  some  predetermined  ques- 
tions and  time  to  discuss  issues  of  per- 
sonal interest.  DeWolf  said  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  the  personal  and  confiden- 
tial nature  of  the  interviews  will  help 
elicit  “unvarnished”  opinions  and  ideas 
that  would  not  arise  in  the  public  and 
group  forums  for  discussion  already  in 
place. 


Morton  installed 
as  Erindale  principal 


The  fifth  principal  of  Erindale 
College,  Desmond  Morton,  was 
the  first  to  be  formally  installed.  In 
a ceremony  at  the  campus  Oct.  30 
attended  by  Chancellor  John  Aird, 
President  George  Connell  and  450 
other  members  of  the  U of  T and 
Mississauga  communities,  Morton 
announced  that  among  his  priorities 
are  the  completion  of  a new 
academic  building  and  a fund- 
raising campaign  for  the  library.  He 
also  announced  a pledge  from 
Hammerson  Canada  of  $10,000 
annually  for  10  years  to  create  the 
Hammerson  Fund  for  Excellence. 
The  fund  will  establish  two  scholar- 
ships in  fine  art  and  two  work-study 
positions  for  Erindale  students  to 
teach  children’s  art  classes  at 


Hammerson’s  Square  One  shopping 
centre. 

Morton  paid  tribute  to  Erindale’ s 
principal  for  the  past  10  years,  Paul 
Fox.  “We  learned  from  him  that  ex- 
cellence can  co-exist  with  hard 
times.”  He  called  upon  the  Univer- 
sity to  “reconsider  the  policy  of 
annual  incremental  base  budget 
cuts”  that  threaten  morale  of  staff. 

“Erindale  wants  to  concentrate 
its  energies  on  excellence,  not  on 
mean  annual  struggles  to  redis- 
tribute budgetary  misery.  No  truly 
great  institution  would  victimize  its 
libraries,  its  fabric  and  its  most 
loyal  staff  — and  then  hand  over 
two-thirds  of  its  budget  to  the 
vagaries  of  independent  arbitra- 
tion,” said  Morton. 


Strike  vote  by  TAs 


A strike  vote  by  members  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  2,  representing  about 
2,400  teaching  assistants,  began  Nov.  6 
and  continued  on  Nov.  7. 

Five  polls  on  the  University’s  three 
campuses  were  scheduled  to  close  at 
5 p.m.  Nov.  7.  The  results  were  not 
available  at  press  time. 

The  union  would  be  in  a legal-position 
to  strike  on  the  17th  day  after  the 


NSERC  plan  for  matching  grants 
would  redistribute  federal  funds 


presentation  of  a conciliator’s  “no- 
board” report  — one  that  does  not 
recommend  taking  the  matter  to  a 
board  of  arbitration.  However,  neither 
the  union  nor  the  University  has  yet 
asked  conciliator  Murray  Lapp  to 
report. 

CUEW  staff  representative  Sue 
Genge  said  the  union  has  asked  Lapp  to 
call  a meeting  of  the  parties  and  that  he 
has  agreed  to  do  so.  University  labour 
relations  director  John  Parker  said  on 
Nov.  7 that  Lapp  had  not  yet  contacted 
him  to  request  a meeting,  but  that  if  one 
were  called  the  University  would 
attend.  “We’re  always  prepared  to  meet 
and  find  an  amicable  settlement  of  some 
kind.  That’s  what  this  is  all  about,” 
Parker  said. 


Guidelines  on  how  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  intends  to  implement  the  federal 
government’s  matching  funds  plan  have 
met  with  a cool  reaction  at  U of  T. 

The  February  federal  budget 
announced  that  the  government  would 
provide  matching  grants  for  university 
research  sponsored  by  the  private  sec- 
tor up  to  a maximum  of  six  percent  of 
the  previous  year’s  budget  for  each  of 
the  three  federal  granting  councils.  The 
matching  money  would  be  channelled 
through  the  councils,  which  would 
decide  how  much  of  the  federal  grants 
to  return  to  universities  conducting  the 
research. 

In  a letter  to  university  presidents, 
NSERC  has  announced  that  universities 
involved  in  research  eligible  for 
matching  funds  through  NSERC  would 
receive  from  the  council  10  percent  of 
the  matching  funds  contributed  by  the 
government  in  1987-88,  20  percent  in 
1988-89  and  30  percent  in  1989-90. 

U of  T Vice  President  (Research) 
David  Nowlan  said  that  in  order  for  uni- 


versities to  bring  in  sufficient  private 
funding  to  receive  the  maximum 
matching  grants  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment, researchers  and  their  private 
sector  sponsors  need  much  greater  in- 
centives than  the  small  percentages  of 
matching  funds  NSERC  plans  to  return 
to  them. 

Professor  Geraldine  Kenney -Wallace, 
chair  of  U of  T’s  research  board, 
agreed.  “If  we  dig  up  new  money  for 
projects  then  we  get  ten  percent  back,” 
she  said.  “What  kind  of  incentive  is 
that?” 

Regarding  NSERC’s  apparent  inten- 
tion to  use  matching  funds  to  compen- 
sate for  cutbacks  in  government 
funding  for  the  council’s  programs, 
Nowlan  said,  “I’m  delighted  to  see  their 
fortunes  bolstered.”  But  he  said  that  if 
NSERC  would  take  a smaller  percen- 
tage of  the  matching  funds,  it  would 
receive  more  money  in  the  long  run 
because  larger  amounts  of  private  sec- 
tor money  would  be  available,  thanks  to 
greater  incentives. 

NSERC  also  announced  that  univer- 


sities would  receive  no  matching  funds 
for  joint  industry-university  research 
programs  which  already  receive 
NSERC  funding.  Examples  of  such  pro- 
grams are  cooperative  research  and 
development  grants  and  chairs  funded 
by  NSERC.  Nowlan  pointed  out  that 
NSERC’s  decision  to  exclude  such  pro- 
grams from  matching  grants  further 
reduces  the  amount  of  private  funding 
eligible. 

NSERC  has  announced  its  policy  in 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  federal  government’s  rules  on 
funding,  which  have  not  yet  been  final- 
ized by  the  Treasury  Board.  “There  is  a 
small  opening  for  further  discussion,” 
said  Nowlan . 

The  two  other  federal  granting  coun- 
cils for  research,  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  have  yet 
to  announce  how  much  of  the  matching 
grants  for  privately  funded  projects 
within  their  jurisdictions  will  be 
returned  to  universities. 


Audrey  Hozack 
wins 

chancellor’s 

award 

Audrey  Hozack,  former  assistant 
warden  of  Hart  House,  is  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Chancellor’s 
Award.  Given  by  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association,  the  award  recognizes  a 
distinguished  contribution  by  a staff 
member  of  the  University. 

Hozack,  who  retired  in  June  1985, 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  University  for  38 
years  and  was  assistant  warden  at  Hart 
House  for  14  years.  She  continues  to 
contribute  to  the  University  through  her 
work  as  coordinator  of  the  Woodsworth 
College  Fundraising  Campaign . 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the 
Nov.  19  Convocation,  and  there  will  be 
a dinner  in  her  honour  Dec.  3. 
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PHD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Tuesday,  November  11 

Walter  Paul  VanHelder, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
“The  Pattern  of 
Glucoregulatory  Hormonal 
Release  and  the  Response  to 
Physical  Stress.”  Prof.  R.C. 
Goode. 

Friday,  November  14 

Ida  Esther  Berger,  Faculty 
of  Management  Studies, 
“The  Effect  of  Advertising 
on  Attitude  Accessibility  and 
the  Attitude -Behaviour  Rela- 
tionship.” Prof.  A.  Mitchell. 

Tania  Das  Gupta,  Depart- 
ment of  Education, 
“Degradation  and  De- 
skilling: The  Case  of  the 
Garment  Industry  in  Tor- 
onto.” Prof.  M.  Handa. 

Marijo  Ann  Readey,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “A  Com- 
parison of  the  Ultradian  and 
Infradian  Modes  of  Growth 
in  the  Ciliate  Protozoan 
Tetrahymena."  Prof. 

J.  Berger. 

Tuesday,  November  18 

John  McKenty  Wylie, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Quantum  Electrodynamics 
near  an  Interface.”  Prof. 

J.E.  Sipe. 

Wednesday,  November  19 

Victoria  Melanie  Esses, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Mood  as  a Mediator  of  the 
Effects  of  Feedback  on  Self- 
Image.”  Prof.  C.P.  Herman. 


Bryan  M.  Kramer,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Control  of  Reasoning  in 
Knowledge-Based  Systems.” 
Prof.  J.  Mylopoulos. 

Marielle  G.  Simon,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Stat- 
istical and  Subjective  Bias 
Analyses  of  Translated 
Educational  Achievement 
Items.”  Prof.  R.  Traub. 

Thursday,  November  20 

Paul  Adonis  Hamel,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry, 
“Structural  and  Functional 
Studies  on  the  Non-Covalent 
Reassociation  of  Immuno- 
globulin Subunits.”  Prof. 

K.J.  Dorrington. 

Philip  Lyndon  Reynolds, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“God,  Cosmos  and  Micro- 
cosm: Comparisons  between 
the  Relation  of  God  to  the 
Cosmos  and  the  Relation  of 
the  Soul  to  Man,  from  Greek 
Philosophy  to  the  13th  Cen- 
tury.” Prof.  W.H.  Principe. 

Friday,  November  21 

Peter  C.H.  Chow,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “A 
Simulation  Study  to 
Evaluate  Wainer’s  Version 
of  Computerized  Adaptive 
Testing.”  Prof.  R.  Traub. 

John  Clyde  Hunt,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “The 
Aminolysis  of  Cyclic 
Anhydrides.”  Prof.  R.H. 
Kluger. 

Michael  Minster  Minden, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Stress  Management:  A 
Self-Help  Approach  for  the 
Improvement  of  Quality  of 
Working  Life.”  Prof.  M.A. 
Guttman . 


Monday,  November  24 

Shrinivas  Balkrishna  Bhide, 
Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “Reinforced 
Concrete  in  Shear  and 
Tension.”  Prof.  M.P.  Collins. 

Margaret  Yau,  Department 
of  Education,  “Two  Ap- 
proaches to  Improving  the 
Writing  Performance  of  ESL 
Students.”  Prof.  C.  Bereiter. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Christina  Luckyj,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “ ‘An 
Excellent  Picture-Maker:’ 
Repetition  and  the 
Dramaturgy  of  John 
Webster’s  Major  Plays.” 
Prof.  S.P.  Zitner. 

Brenda  Dianne  McKelvie, 
Department  of  Education, 

“A  Study  of  Systemic  and 
Programmatic  Diversity  in 
Ontario’s  16  Provincially- 
Assisted  Degree -Granting 
Institutions:  Analysis  of  Full- 
Time  Undergraduate  Enrol- 
ment in  Programs  Reported 
to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.”  Prof.  B. 
Hansen. 

Christos  Faloutsos,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Signature  Files:  An  Access 
Method  for  Textual 
Messages.”  Prof.  S. 
Christodoulakis. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Jan  Kathleen  Curtis,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “The 
Development  of  Graphic 
Sense:  Preliterate  Children’s , 
Knowledge  about  Written 
Language.”  Prof.  M.  Swain. 


New  music  course  emphasizes 
business,  audience  rapport 


Imperial  ProgressivR  lenses 

with  Supercote  99  anti-reflective 
coating  that  helps  reduce  glare 
and  eye  fatigue.  Frame  shown: 
Sferoflex  723. 


Traditional  Bifocal 


What  sets  the  Imperial  ProgressivR  apart 
from  all  other  progressive  addition  lenses? 
Here  are  just  a few  of  the  facts  you  need  to 
know. 

1.  A completely  distortion  free  distance  portion. 

2.  A gentle  power  increase  into  the  progressive  zone. 

3.  A short  but  wide  progressive  power  corridor. 

4.  Lateral  distortion  reduced  to  horizontal  axis 
astigmatism. 

5.  A large  stabilized  reading  area. 

For  more  information  or  a demonstration  of  how  the 
Progressive  lens  can  provide  cosmetic  excellence, 
visual  comfort  and  multiple  focus  versatility,  consult 
your  eye  specialist. 

IMPERIAL 
OPTICAL 
CANADA 


Anew  program  emphasizing  com- 
munication and  entrepreneurial 
skills  will  be  given  at  the  Faculty  of 
Music  beginning  in  January. 

The  program,  “Musical  Performance 
and  Communication”,  is  intended  to 
help  professional  musicians  develop 
rapport  with  audiences.  The  course  will 
also  instruct  students  on  handling  the 
business  side  of  a career  in  music.  These 
aspects  of  musicians’  training  have  been 
sadly  neglected  in  traditional  music 
schools,  says  Profesor  Ezra  Schabas, 
director  of  the  new  program. 

Schabas  says  the  program  is  required 
because  musicians  today  need  to 
develop  new  audiences.  The  audiences 
already  committed  to  classical  music 
cannot  provide  enough  employment 
opportunities  for  the  increasing  number 
of  graduates  from  music  courses. 

New  audiences  will  be  found  in 
hospitals,  community  centres,  hospices, 
and  homes  for  senior  citizens,  the 
organizers  of  the  course  believe.  But  to 
woo  such  audiences,  performers  need  to 
present  themseves  very  skillfully, 
Schabas  says.  “Playing  well  or  singing 
well  is  only  the  beginning  of  it.  They 
have  to  learn  to  involve  the  audiences 
more  than  is  done  in  typical  concerts.” 
As  an  example  of  a group  of  classical 
musicians  that  does  so  with  great  suc- 
cess, Schabas  cites  the  Canadian  Brass. 
Similar  talents  have  been  demonsrated 
by  instructors  in  the  new  program. 
Mitchell  Korn,  a classical  guitarist  who 
will  teach  for  three  and  a half  days  in 
the  first  session  of  the  program,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  US  for  his  en- 
gaging concerts  for  young  people. 
Another  instructor  in  the  program, 
Peter  Wiegold,  is  a British  composer 
who  achieves  a high  degree  of  involve- 
ment from  relatively  unsophisticated 
audiences  who  learn  to  participate  with 
him  in  the  composition  process. 


Schabas  says  the  American  Federa 
tion  of  Musicians  (Canada),  the  Associa- 
tion of  Canadian  Orchestras  and  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Symphony 
Orchestras  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
new  program  because  of  the  need  for 
musicians  to  find  new  ways  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes.  Although  the  con- 
certs given  within  the  context  of  the 
course  will  be  provided  free  to  certain 
health  care  institutions,  program 
organizers  are  hoping  that  adminis- 
trators in  those  institutions  will  become 
convinced  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
the  concerts  and  will  budget  for  them  in 
the  future. 

Before  performing  in  such  institu- 
tions, the  musicians  will  meet  with 
health  care  professionals  to  discuss  the 
patients’  special  circumstances.  The 
concerts  will  then  be  video-taped  and 
assessed  by  the  students  with  their 
instructors. 

The  video-taped  program  is  similar  to 
one  at  the  Guildhall  School  in  London, 
Eng.  But  the  U of  T program  will 
devotp  more  time  to  the  business 
training  of  musicians  than  the  Guildhall 
program  does.  Schabas  says  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  program  here  will  deal 
with  matters  such  as  negotiating  con- 
tracts, incorporating  groups  of  musi- 
cians, writing  press  releases  and 
drawing  up  mailing  lists  for  publicity. 

The  program,  funded  by  Canada 
Employment  and  Immigration  and  the 
Ontario  Arts  Council,  is  intended  for 
graduate-level  students  who  are  already 
accomplished  musicians.  Only  20 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram per  term.  Each  student  will 
receive  a stipend  of  $105  for  each  week 
of  a 13-week,  full-time  term. 

Music  critic  and  journalist  Kenneth 
Winters  will  submit  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  program  to  Canada 
Employment  and  Immigration. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Seminars  and  courses 
Hiring  decision  (one  day) 

Supervisors  and  managers 
who  are  responsible  for 
hiring  will  find  practical 
guidelines  to  help  them 
successfully  match  job  can- 
didates with  the  job  and 
work  environment.  Nov.  19. 

For  more  information 
please  call  Elaine  Preston  at 
978-6496. 

Job  openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Personnel 
Department. 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan 
Gharakhanian;  (4)  Christine 
Marchese;  (5)  Maureen 
Brown;  (6)  Mirella  Taiariol; 
(7)  Lisa  Raftis. 


Accountant  V 

($35,780  — 42,090  — 48,400) 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant 
III 

($30,970  — 36,440  — 48,440) 
Environmental  Studies  (7) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($7,545  - 8,875  — 10,205) 
(50  percent  full-time) 
University  College  (3), 
Clinical  Biochemistry  (1), 
Counselling  & Learning 
Skills,  ending  April  30,  1987 
(2) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($16,570  - 19,490  - 22,410) 
Management  Studies  (4), 
Surgery,  60  percent  full-time 
(1) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($20,230  - 23,800  - 27,370) 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (7),  Medicine  (1) 

Research  Officer  III 

($27,500  - 32,350  - 37,200) 
Pharmacology  (7) 

Secretary  I 

($16,570  - 19,490  — 22,410) 
Academic  Statistics  (1) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($30,560-  35,950-41,340) 
Computing  Services  (3) 


Search  committee, 
pharmacology  chairman 


A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Pharmacology.  Members  are: 
Dr.  Keith  L.  Moore,  associate  dean, 
basic  sciences,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(chairman)-,  Dr.  G.H.  Anderson, 
associate  dean,  research,  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  Dr.  D.H.  MacLennan, 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research;  Prof.  P.G.  Wells,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy;  Dr.  M.E.  Morris,  Depart- 
ments of  Anaesthesia  and  Pharma- 


coiogy;  Dr.  R.I.  Ogilvie,  Departments  of 
Pharmacology  and  Medicine;  Dr.  S.M. 
MacLeod,  Departments  of  Paediatrics, 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology;  Drs. 
Laszlo  Endrenyi  and  Harold  Kalant, 
Department  of  Pharmacology;  and  Dr.’ 
A.H.  Melcher,  associate  dean,  Division 
IV,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  committee  invites  written  com- 
ment regarding  this  appointment.  Sub- 
missions should  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee . 
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Anti-Jewish  prejudice  explored  by  scholars 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Until  recently,  few  scholars  have 
attempted  to  make  peace  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  Except  for 
the  rare  prophetic  voice,  most 
theologians  until  well  into  this  century 
accepted  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  religions  as  the  God-given  order  of 
things. 

But  now  they  are  beginning  to  grap- 
ple with  the  paradox  that  Christianity , 
usually  thought  of  as  a religion  of  love, 
seems  to  contain  within  it  the  seeds  of 
anti-semitism,  with  all  of  its  tragic 
consequences. 

Anti-Judaism  in  Early  Christianity, 
Volume  One,  Paul  and  the  Gospels 
(Wilfrid  Laurier  University  Press, 
Waterloo)  brings  together  the  fruits  of 
discussions  of  the  problem  held  over  a 
five-year  period  by  the  Canadian  Socie- 
ty of  Biblical  Studies.  The  book  shows 
that  the  horror  of  anti-semitism 
perpetrated  in  modern  times  is  a far  cry 
from  the  faint  shadow  of  it  in  the  first 
century  of  Christianity. 

That’s  why  the  authors  use  the  term 
anti-Judaism  rather  than  anti-semitism 
when  referring  to  New  Testament 
times,  says  UC  principal  Peter  Richard- 
son, editor  of  the  book.  Richardson,  a 
professor  of  religious  studies,  says  the 
term  anti-semitism  has  acquired  con- 
notations as  a result  of  the  holocaust 
which  would  make  it  anachronistic  when 
applied  to  the  New  Testament. 

“Anti-Judaism  doesn’t  have  all  the 
overtones  of  anti-semitism  but  they’re 
related,”  he  says.  “Anti-Judaism  is  a 
little  less  loaded.” 

Richardson  attributes  much  of  the 
impetus  for  the  study  which  produced 
the  book  to  the  fact  that  in  1976,  when 
the  seminars  were  launched,  McMaster 


University  was  undertaking  an  inter- 
national research  project  on  the  related 
theme  of  how  Jews  and  Christians  as 
groups  have  defined  themselves. 
Richardson  believes  it’s  no  accident 
that  Canadian  scholars  have  devoted 
so  much  energy  to  the  issue.  “Cana- 
dians have  a greater  sensitivity  to  the 
need  for  dialogue  across  social  bar- 
riers,” he  says.  As  he  sees  it,  the  con- 
tributors to  the  study  are  functioning 
“in  the  same  way  Canada  increasingly 
wants  to  see  itself  playing  a peace- 
keeping role.” 

In  the  book’s  first  chapter,  Professor 
William  Klassen,  visiting  professor  of 
peace  and  conflict  studies  at  UC,  shows 
that  some  important  biblical  reference 
works  published  as  late  as  1976  omitted 
any  reference  to  the  topic. 

After  the  Nazi  atrocities  of  the 
Second  World  War,  there  had  been 
some  attempts  by  scholars  to  deal  with 
the  issue,  but  Richardson  believes 
the  Christian  apologists  didn’t  ack- 
nowledge that  there  are  roots  of 
anti- Judaism  in  early  Christianity. 
“We  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
those.” 

As  one  explanation  of  why  scholars 
are  now  beginning  to  do  so,  Klassen 
points  to  the  creation  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  which  allowed  Jewish  scholars  to 
be  more  candid  in  their  reactions  to 
Christianity,  expressing  negative  as 
well  as  positive  views. 

Another  important  factor  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church’s  stand  on 
Judaism  as  stated  in  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  the  1960s.  The  fact  that  the 
church  expunged  the  Good  Friday 
liturgy’s  reference  to  the  “perfidy”  of 
the  Jews  forced  Catholics  to  consider 


whether  such  statements  had  led  them 
to  participate  in  latent  anti- Judaism, 
Richardson  says. 

He  also  believes  the  introspectiveness 
or  soul-searching  of  many  people  during 
the  1960s  and  ’70s  helped  focus  public 
consciousness  on  anti-Judaism.  That  era 
was  characterized  by  “concern  for  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  public  values  that 
required  reassessment  of  this  set  of 
questions,”  he  says. 

As  a scholarly  example  of  that  kind  of 
probing,  Anti- Judaism  in  Early  Chris- 
tianity tries  to  discern  how  the 
historical  and  sociological  contexts  of 
Paul’s  letters  and  the  gospels  led  to  the 
statements  in  them  which  were  later 
given  a heavy  overlay  of  theological 
anti- Judaism.  The  overall  thrust  of  all 
the  essays  in  the  book  is  that  the  ap- 
parent anti-Judaism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  simply  an  effort  of  the  young 
Christian  community  to  identify  itself  as 
distinct  from  its  parent. 

Even  so,  during  New  Testament 
times,  the  conflict  was  contained  within 
Judaism.  The  family  had  not  officially 
split.  Klassen  likens  the  position  of  the 
early  Christians  to  that  of  such  contem- 
porary Roman  Catholics  as  Daniel 
Berrigan,  who  have  criticized  their 
church.  “You  can’t  call  them  anti- 
Catholic,”  Klassen  says.  “They’re 
trying  to  strengthen  their  own  church.” 
Similarly,  he  says,  “Jesus  and  Paul  were 
deeply  in  love  with  their  own  people. 
They  were  trying  to  start  a group  within 
Judaism  that  would  work  for  reform.” 

The  authors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Christianity  became  more 
vigorously  hostile  to  Judaism  because  of 
the  accelerating  separation  between  the 
two  communities,  Richardson  says.  A 


second  volume  treating  these  authors, 
with  chapters  by  several  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  first  volume,  will  be 
published  soon. 

Richardson  believes  that  both  books, 
by  showing  the  circumstances  that  led 
early  Christian  authors  into  making 
statements  opposing  Judaism,  can  help 
Christians  to  see  the  influence  of  such 
attitudes  in  their  own  thinking.  “By 
identifying  them,  then  you  can,  to  some 
extent,  discount  them,”  he  says. 

Richardson  says  sales  of  the  book 
have  been  so  good  that  the  publisher  is 
considering  embarking  on  a series  that 
would  carry  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  anti-Judaism  through  the 
Byzantine  era,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Reformation  to  modern  times. 


Bovey  to  receive 
honorary  degree 

Edmund  Charles  Bovey  will  be 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  honoris  causa,  in  Convocation 
ceremonies  in  Convocation  Hall 
Nov.  21. 

Bovey,  director  of  Norcen  Energy 
Resources  Ltd.,  served  most  recently  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Task  Force  on 
funding  for  the  Arts  and,  in  1984,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the  Universities 
of  Ontario.  He  has  also  been  chairman 
of  the  Council  for  Business  and  the  Arts 
in  Canada. 

A native  of  Calgary,  Bovey  received 
the  Order  of  Canada  in  1978. 


RESEARCH  HIGHLIGHTS 


Repairing  damaged  spines 

A U of  T neurosurgeon  who  has  spent 
years  proving  that  blood  supply  to  the 
spinal  cord  shrinks  after  injury  is  now 
working  on  three  therapeutic  strategies 
to  increase  blood  flow. 

Dr.  Charles  Tator,  co-director  of  the 
Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit  at  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  thinks  that  blood 
transfusions,  the  use  of  dextran,  which 
expands  blood  volume,  and  treatment 
with  adrenalin  and  nimodipine,  which 
increases  blood  flow  while  maintaining 
blood  pressure , may  help  those  patients 
who  have  some  chance  of  recovery  from 
their  spinal  injuries. 

A means  of  measuring  motor  and  sen- 
sory conduction  in  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  developed  by  Tator’s  reseach  col- 
league, Dr.  Dean  Linden,  a U of  T pro- 


US  award 
for  Salter 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Salter,  professor  of 
orthopaedic  surgery  and  senior 
orthopaedic  surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  is  the  first  Canadian  to 
receive  the  Kappa  Delta  Award  for 
“basic  science  relevant  to  the 
musculoskeletal  system”  from  the 
American  Orthopedic  Research  Society 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgeons. 

The  award,  to  be  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  organizations  in  New 
Orleans  in  January,  recognizes  Salter  as 
the  originator  of  continuous  passive 
motion  for  diseased  and  injured  joints. 


fessor  of  surgery,  and  neurosurgery 
resident  Dr.  Michael  Fehlings.  The 
measurement  system  will  be  applied  to 
rats  over  the  next  year  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  each  of  the  three 
methods  of  increasing  blood  flow . 

Leukaemia  cures  tested 

Do  children  considered  cured  of  acute 
lymphoblastic  leukaemia  (ALL)  retain 
leukaemic  cells  in  their  bone  marrow? 

Dr.  Melvin  Freedman,  director  of  the 
Haematopoiesis  Research  Laboratory 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  will  be 
re-testing  long-term  survivors  now  that 
he  has  shown  that  some  children  in 
remission  after  treatment  of  the  disease 
still  retain  small  numbers  of  the  cells. 

Freedman’s  findings,  reported  recent- 
ly in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  were  obtained  through  use  of 
a new,  sensitive  tissue  culture  method 
that  can  detect  low  numbers  of 
leukaemia  cells  in  bone  marrow . 
Freedman  and  Dr.  Zeev  Estrov , a Terry 
Fox  research  fellow,  studied  samples  of 
13  children  in  remission  after  treatment 
for  ALL.  Six  were  found  still  to  contain 
leukaemia  cells  though  by  conventional 
examination  under  a microscope  all  the 
samples  had  looked  completely  normal . 

Four  of  these  patients  had  recurrence 
of  the  disease  within  two  to  30  months 
after  the  test,  but  the  other  two  remain 
in  remission.  None  of  the  children  whose 
marrow  was  negative  for  leukaemia 
cells  has  yet  relapsed. 

ALL  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  childhood  cancer,  affecting  one 
in  every  2,500  children  under  the  age  of 
15.  About  half  are  successfully  treated 
by  chemotherapy  . Once  they  have  been 
in  remission  for  five  years  they  are  con- 
sidered cured. 
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university  of  toronto  computing  services 

MORE  RATE  REDUCTIONS 
ON  VM/CMS 


Once  again,  UTCS  is  reducing  the  rates  on  the  VM/CMS 
system.  (The  previous  rate  reduction  took  place  on 
September  1,  1986).  Changes  in  the  rates  are  listed  in 
the  table  below.  The  new  rates  for  CPU  and  IOUSE  are 
80  percent  of  their  September  1, 1986  values  or  50  per- 
cent of  their  old  (May  1,  1986)  values.  There  are  lesser 
reductions  for  disk  storage  and  connect  charges.  These 
last  two  are  components  where  the  charges  include  some 
coverage  of  capital  costs  and  hence  where  increased 
demand  is  expected  to  fund  increased  facilities.  The 
rules  governing  research  and  instructional  computing 
credits  will  still  apply  under  the  new  rates. 


External  UTCS  customers  should  consult  their 


appropriate  rate  schedules. 


VM/CMS  RESOURCE 

CPU  in  $/minute 
Connect  in  $/hour 
Temp  disk  in  $/cyl/hour 
IOUSE  in  $/1000 
Online  storage  in  $/track/day 


NEW 

SEPT  1/86 

MAY  1/86 

RATE 

RATE 

RATE 

3.00 

4.75 

6.00 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

.06 

.07 

.09 

.15 

.25 

.30 

.18 

.20 

.26 

Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting 
General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support 


978-4967 

978-6875 

978-8701 
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Furedy  to 
head 

Pavlovian 

society 

Psychology  professor  John  Furedy 
was  elected  vice-president  (1986-88) 
and  president  (1988-89)  of  the  Pavlovian 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  St.  Louis  in 
October. 

The  Pavlovian  Society  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary and  international  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  objective  study  of 
behaviour,  with  Pavlov’s  dictum 
“Observation  and  observation”  as  its 
motto.  Past  presidents  have  been  from 
the  US,  the  USSR,  Hungary  and  Japan. 

Professor  Furedy,  who  received  the 
society’s  research  excellence  award  in 
1982,  will  be  the  first  Canadian  presi- 
dent and  will  host  the  1989  meetings  in 
August  at  New  College. 

Undergraduate 

medical 

research 

The  first  undergraduate  medical 
student  research  day  will  be  held 
from  9 a. m.  to  12.30  p.m.  in  the  alumni 
lounge  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
Nov.  18. 

Organized  by  second-year  medical 
student  Michael  Pare,  with  the  help  of 
Dr.  Niall  Byrne  of  the  Division  of 
Studies  in  Medical  Education,  the 
research  day  will  give  students  who 
have  engaged  in  research  an  opportun- 
ity to  present  their  work  in  a format 
similar  to  that  of  a scientific  meeting.  It 
will  also  allow  students  who  are  not 
doing  research  to  see  the  type  of  pro- 
jects that  can  be  undertaken  in  their 
undergraduate  years. 

Participants  have  been  chosen  com- 
petitively on  the  basis  of  a submitted 
abstract  by  a panel  of  clinical  science, 
basic  science  and  community  health 
faculty  members.  Selected  students  will 
give  a 10-minute  presentation  of  their 
research  work  followed  by  a five-minute 
question  period.  Prizes  of  $200  each  will 
be  awarded  to  the  three  students  whose 
abstracts  and  presentations  are  judged 
to  be  superior . Another  $200  prize  will 
go  to  the  undergraduate  who  has 
written  the  most  outstanding  scholarly 
research  paper  previously  published  or 
in  press. 


La  Joumee™™ 

TEL:  (416)  961-8750 

Book  now 

for  Christmas  break 
Try  these  services 

— Personal  ticket  delivery 

— Small  group  and  study  tours 

— Independent  & package  holidays 

— Specialists  in  business  travel 

— Car,  hotel,  train  & cruises 
worldwide 

Large  enough  for  service, 
small  enough  to  care 

69  Yorkville  Ave  • Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada  M5R  1B5 


Donner  grant  for  study 
of  South  Asian  culture 


The  Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies 
has  received  a Donner  Foundation 
grant  of  $325,000  for  a three-year 
research  and  development  program 
involving  humanities  and  social  science 
departments  at  10  Ontario  universities. 

The  consortium  will  produce  a news- 
letter and  a data  bank  of  research  and 
teaching  talent  in  Ontario.  Researchers 
will  study  the  South  Asian  diaspora  in 
Canada  and  develop  materials  to  sup- 
port teaching  in  the  public  schools  on 
South  Asia  and  the  immigrant  com- 
munity in  Canada. 

Professor  Milton  Israel,  director 
of  the  centre,  believes  that  the  general 
public  will  benefit  from  research  into 
relationships  between  Canada  and 
South  Asia  (India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka, 
Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Bhutan  and  the 
Maldives). 

“This  generation  of  immigrants  is  dif- 
ferent from  our  parents’  generation  of 
immigrants,”  he  says.  “The  older 
generation  came  from  Europe,  and  they 
turned  their  backs  on  it  because  they 
left  to  escape  persecution.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  to  Canada  over  the  next 


New  terms  of  reference  have  been 
proposed  by  the  administration  for 
the  Performance.  Management  Working 
Group,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  discus- 
sions on  a pay-for-performance  concept 
that  would  eliminate  across-the-board 
economic  increases  for  administrative 
staff.  The  University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association  publicized  the  concept  in  a 
mailing  and  a series  of  information 
-meetings  in  an  effort  to  obtain  feedback 
from  its  members. 

Under  the  proposed  addition  to  the 


generation  are  going  to  be  Asians,  and 
they  live  in  both  worlds.  Their  com- 
munity is  a very  complex  one.  We  need 
to  study  the  transfer  of  culture  and  the 
way  these  immigrants  are  perceived  by 
Canadians.” 

As  the  pattern  of  immigration  is 
drawing  attention  to  South  Asia,  so  is 
the  pattern  of  trade.  Canada’s  trading 
interests  with  Europe  have  been  de- 
clining, says  Israel,  and  those  with  the 
US  are  complex.  The  thrust  is  toward 
Asia  — and  Canadian  trade  last  year 
was  greater  with  India  than  with  South- 
east Asia.  India  needs  communications, 
mining  and  oil  development  technology, 
which  Canada  has.  But  India  is  not 
regarded  as  a handsome  trading  partner 
because  it  is  not  well  understood,  he 
says.  “There’s  been  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East  as 
trading  partners  for  Canada,  and  South 
Asia  has  been  relatively  neglected. 
More  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  a population'  of  a 
billion.  In  a large  measure,  we’re  sort  of 
living  in  an  imperialist  past,  not  seeing 
India  and  much  of  Asia  as  partners.” 


terms  of  reference,  UTSA  represent- 
atives could  report  to  the  UTSA  exec- 
utive on  topics  discussed  in  the  working 
group  but,  “to  ensure  open  and  candid 
discussions,  would  not  make  material 
public  until  there  had  been  a formal 
recommendation  by  the  working  group . 

A response  will  be  determined  by  the 
UTSA  Board  of  Representatives  on 
Nov.  24.  The  response  will  be 
announced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
working  group,  scheduled  for  Nov.  27. 
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U of  T United  Way  goal: 
$371,000 


UTSA  considers  new 
terms  of  reference 


A good  economic  relationship  requires 
an  informed  political  base,  says  Israel. 
Research  on  political  and  strategic  rela- 
tions should  assist  the  development  of  a 
Canadian  foreign  policy  on  South  Asia. 

A cultural  relationship  is  equally 
important.  “You  can’t  sit  down  to  do 
business  with  people  intelligently  unless 
you  know  who  they  are.”  Israel  says 
training  in  South  Asian  languages  and  a 
sensitivity  to  cultural  differences  would 
help.  In  addition,  there  is  a need  for  us 
to  understand  how  the  South  Asian 
culture  impacts  on  the  Canadian  culture 
and  vice  versa. 

The  centre,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Department  of  Sanskrit  & Indian 
Studies,  was  established  in  1981  to 
bring  together  scholars  in  classical 
South  Asian  languages  and  literature 
and  those  in  modern  history  and  the 
social  sciences  who  were  studying  the 
region.  It  has  just  begun  its  second  five- 
year  period  as  a graduate  centre.  Like 
all  the  centres  and  institutes  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  most  of  its  own  fun- 
ding. The  key  to  its  success,  says  Israel, 
has  been  the  cooperation  of  its 
members,  who  are  brought  together 
from  various  disciplines.  The  Donner 
grant  application  was  developed  by  a 
group  that  included  Professor  Arthur 
Rubinoff  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Professor  Nanda  Choudhry 
of  the  Department  of  Economics. 


Fundraiser 
named  for 
library 

Alan  Horne,  who  has  been  head  of 
XA.the  reference  department  at  the 
Robarts  Library  since  1980,  has  been 
appointed  development  and  public 
affairs  coordinator,  a position  created  to 
carry  on  fundraising  and  public  rela- 
tions at  the  library.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  that  the  library  has  assigned  staff 
to  support  these  functions.  Horne’s 
responsibilities  will  include  library 
publications,  grant  applications,  the 
Friends  of  the  Fisher  Library  organiza- 
tion and  institutional  memberships  in 
the  library.  The  appointment  is  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Horne  came  to  U of  T in  1971  from 
the  Commonwealth  Institute  in  London, 
where  he  had  been  chief  librarian  for 
13  years.  He  was  assistant  librarian  for 
reader  services  from  1971  to  1980. 
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Home  away  from  home  for  foreign  students, 
International  Student  Centre  marks  20th  year 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  a long  line  of  stu- 
dents and  staff  carrying  pots  and  pans  and  lamps 
and  drums  and  anything  else  awkward  to  pack  and 
light  enough  to  be  moved  by  hand  marched  from 
45  Willcocks  St.,  now  the  home  of  the  Bulletin,  to 
33  St.  George  St.  On  Nov.  18, 1966,  President  Claude 
Bissell  formally  opened  the  International  Student 
Centre  after  a momentary  setback  in  which  the 
antique  brass  knob  of  the  imposing  front  door  of  the 
elegant  125-year -old  house  came  off  in  his  hand. 

The  centre  grew  out  of  a U of  T branch  of  FROS  — 
Friendly  Relations  with  Overseas  Students.  Kay 
Riddell,  who  ran  it  from  the  beginning  in  1951  and 
was  the  first  director  of  the  ISC,  recalls  in  a book 
detailing  its  origins,  International  Student  Centre  — 
How  It  All  Began,  that  it  was  to  be  “a  reception 
centre,  an  orientation  base,  an  advisory  service,  a 
clearing  house,  an  information  bureau,  a meeting 
place,  an  international  secretariat,  a cultural  ex- 
change, a recreation  centre,  a bridge,  a market  place, 
and  occasionally  even  a home”  for  foreign  students. 

Students  frequently  arrive  there  homeless  and 
penniless  even  before  culture  shock  has  had  a chance 
to  set  in.  They  are  sent  across  the  street  to  the 
Housing  Service,  assisted  with  small  loans  if 
necessary,  told  how  to  open  a bank  account,  given 
health  insurance  forms  and  promised  English  lessons 
if  they  need  them.  And  that  is  only  the 
beginning.  Elizabeth  Paterson,  the  cur- 
rent director,  runs  interference  for  the 
students  when  problems  arise  and  often 
finds  herself  serving  as  an  immigration 
counsellor  for  students  who  want  to  ex- 
tend their  visas. 

“I  had  a friend  at  the  School  of  Conti- 
nuing Studies  who  had  a chance  to  get 
into  a course  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,”  says  Benny  Yang,  who  goes 
to  the  centre  once  a week  for  tutoring  in 
English.  “He  had  to  arrange  for  an  ex- 
tension of  his  visa,  but  no  one  he  asked 
could  tell  him  how  to  do  it.  I told  him, 

‘Don’t  worry;  Liz  will  know.’  And  she  did. 

If  I had  any  trouble,  I would  go  there.” 

Yang,  from  Beijing,  is  concentrating 
on  learning  English  well  enough  to  func- 
tion as  a graduate  student  in  education. 

“Some  students  from  Hong  Kong  stick 
together,  speaking  Chinese,  eating 
Chinese  food,  reading  Chinese 
newspapers.  I try  to  keep  a distance 
from  Chinatown  and  the  Chinese 
culture.  It’s  lonely,  but  I’m  here  to  learn 
your  culture.”  Last  year  he  went  to  the 
centre  once  a week  to  practise  speaking 
English  at  lunchtime.  This  year  he  has 
graduated  to  written  English:  he  gets 
help  in  essay-writing  from  volunteers 
who  work  in  the  centre’s  writing 
laboratory.  “The  ISC  is  a good  place  to 
meet  other  students,”  he  says.  “I  feel 
cut  off  sometimes,  but  it’s  better  for  my 
studies.” 

Hundreds  of  students  a day,  not  all  of 
them  foreign,  come  to  the  historic  St. 

George  Street  mansion  — built  by 
Frederick  William  Cumberland,  the  ar- 
chitect of  University  College,  for  his 
own  family.  CIDA  has  an  office  there 
for  the  administration  of  grants  to  On- 
tario students.  Through  its  Interchange 
program  U of  T students  can  arrange  to 
work  or  study  overseas.  The  host  family 
program  links  Canadian  families  or  in- 
dividuals to  students  who  want  to  spend 
a day  or  so  a month  getting  to  know 


Evening  English  class  at  International  Student  Centre  starts  with  conversation. 


Canadians  in  their  homes.  Several 
lounges  lend  themselves  to  quiet  conver- 
sation or  interesting  eavsedropping.  “I 
always  take  work  to  do  when  I go 
there,”  says  Smita  Ashar,  a volunteer  in 
the  reception  program,  “but  I never  get 
any  done.  There  is  so  much  going  on.” 

Ping  pong.  Trips  and  tours.  A sum- 
mer soccer  league  for  overseas  students 
who  aren’t  used  to  playing  in  muddy 
fields  in  the  fall.  Ski  outings.  Bible 
study.  Life  drawing  classes.  Games. 
Prayer.  Music.  Food.  Jousting.  Politics. 
Wendo.  Parties.  The  idea  is  to  provide  a 
community.  Foreign  and  Canadian 
students  spread  out  comfortably 
through  the  33  rooms  until  10  every 
evening,  including  weekends. 

The  centre  is  used  far  more  heavily  by 
graduate  students  than  by  under- 
graduates, says  Paterson,  because  with 
just  a few  countries  represented  — 
many  come  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Trinidad  — undergraduates  have  their 
own  associations.  There  were  4,000 
foreign  students  here  in  1981,  before 
the  government  raised  tuition  fees  for 
visa  students,  but  only  2,600  last  year . 
Benny  Yang  has  a $10,600  scholarship 
to  OISE , but  his  tuition  is  $6,800.  So  the 
centre’s  advice  on  what  money  will  buy 
in  Toronto  and  its  free  or  inexpensive 
programs  make  a difference  to  the 
quality  of  foreign  student  life. 

“A  lot  of  people  do  not  realize  how 
kind  they  are  here,”  says  Yang.  “Liz 
told  me  she  likes  her  job  because  she 
gets  paid  to  talk  to  interesting  people.” 

Yang  plans  to  go  back  to  China  and 
get  a job  in  teacher-training  at  a univer- 
sity after  one  more  year  here.  His  im- 
pressions of  U of  T will  doubtless  bring 
others  here.  “We  have  students  all  over 
the  world,”  says  Paterson.  “There’s  a 
tremendous  reservoir  of  goodwill  out 
there.  Going  to  U of  T was  a very 
special  experience  for  most  of  them.” 


Service  of  Remembrance 

Soldiers’  Tower  Hart  House 

Tuesday,  November  11  at  10.40  a.m. 

All  members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
this  simple  but  significant  event. 

University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association 


Columbus  had  it  easy, 
says  African  scholar 

I 


Tf  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  International 
.Student  Centre,  Olu  Awoonor- 
Gordon  might  not  have  been  able  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  warmth  of 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  chill  of  Toronto. 

A friend  from  his  university  days  in 
Nigeria  suggested  that  he  come  here  for 
gradute  work  in  history.  He  eventually 
arranged  to  and  wrote  the  friend  to  say 
so,  but  the  letter  never  arrived  in  Toron- 
to. The  friend  left  for  a year’s  research 
abroad  a couple  of  months  before 
Gordon  arrived  on  his  doorstep  with 
£1.50  in  British  sterling  and  a cab  driver 
anxious  to  be  paid. 

He  was  three  weeks  late  for  the  start 
of  classes,  having  had  to  travel  to 
Nigeria  twice  to  arrange  for  a visa  and 
to  wait  in  London  for  a week  for  a che- 
que for  his  air  fare  to  clear.  Since  he 
wasn’t  known  here  either,  he  had  the 
same  trouble  when  he  presented  a 
U of  T cheque  at  a Toronto  bank.  There 
were  friends  in  New  York  who  could 
give  him  money,  but  he  had  no 
American  visa.  “I  don’t  think 
Christopher  Columbus  had  this  much 
trouble,”  he  said  at  one  point. 

Gordon  does  not  find  it  easy  to  ask  for 
help.  But  on  Sept.  30  he  arrived  at  the 
centre  fairly  close  to  the  end  of  his  rope 
— with  no  money,  no  accommodation 
and  no  clear  idea  of  the  courses  he 
would  be  registering  for.  Paterson  drop- 
ped what  she  was  doing  for  the  moment 
and  helped  him  organize . She  arranged 
for  a small  loan  to  tide  him  over  until  his 
cheque  cleared  and  suggested  that  he 
use  some  of  it  to  buy  warm  clothing.  She 
urged  him  to  open  a bank  account.  She 
got  him  an  application  for  health  in- 

D.SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Filth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


surance.  She  phoned  across  the  street  to 
the  Housing  Service  and  sent  him  over . 
She  even  discussed  course  possibilities 
with  him. 

A few  days  later  he  lapsed  into  semi- 
consciousness and  was  taken  to  hospital, 
where  malaria  was  diagnosed.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  run  up  against  an  impossible 
accumulation  of  obstacles . 

But  by  Oct.  15  he  was  back  in  Pater- 
son’s office  asking  for  help  in  arranging 
a trip  to  New  York.  His  courses  were  ar- 
ranged, his  cheques  had  started  to  clear, 
he  had  found  a new  place  to  live,  and  a 
fleecy  shirt  and  a wool  toque  were  help- 
ing his  body  adjust  to  the  cold. 

Even  she  was  surprised  — but  only 
momentarily.  “Foreign  students  are 
able  to  cope  with  problems,”  she  said. 
“They  have  to  have  a reasonable 
amount  of  strength  and  initiative  to 
want  to  come  here  in  the  first  place. 
Most  prefer  to  solve  their  problems  by 
themselves.  They  just  need  information 
about  the  system.” 


OPEN  24  HOURS. 
KINKO'S. 


Great  copies  and  complete 
services,  day  or  night. 
Only  at  Kinko’s 

kinko's 

Great  copies.  Great  people. 

OPEN  24  HOURS 
Mon.  8 a.m.  - Sat.  6 p.m. 
346  Bloor  St.  W. 
(928-0110) 

Visit  our  second  location 
near  York  U.  at 
65  Four  Winds  Dr.  (663-0042) 
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Crime  story 
scrutinizes 
Canadian  law 


by  Patrick  Donohue 


On  March  1,  1895  a young  Irish 
immigrant  pulled  a gun  on 
employees  counting  the  payroll  at  the 
Montreal  Cotton  Company  in 
Valleyfield,  Que.  The  incident  left  two 
men  dead  and  another  seriously 
wounded.  Valentine  Shortis,  the  gun- 
man, was  accused  of  murder.  The  crown 
alleged  robbery  as  the  motive. 

It  sounds  like  a straightforward  case 
— the  classic  smoking  gun  scenario. 
Yet,  when  law  professor  Martin 
Friedland  came  upon  records  of  the 
case,  he  discovered  that  the  Shortis  trial 
was  the  longest  to  that  date  in  Canada. 
The  aftermath  of  the  trial , touching  on 
much  of  the  social  and  legal  history  of 
Canada  over  a span  of  45  years,  in- 
volved five  Canadian  prime  ministers, 
nine  ministers  of  justice,  three 
governors-general  and  four  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

When  he  discovered  the  Shortis  case, 
Friedland  was  looking  for  a Canadian 
trial  to  write  about  along  the  lines  of  his 
first  popular  crime  study,  The  Trials  of 
Israel  Lipski.  In  that  book,  Friedland 
turned  up  many  discrepancies  in  the 
case  against  the  young  Jewish  immi- 
grant accused  of  poisoning  a pregnant 
woman  in  a rooming  house  in  the  East 
End  of  Victorian  London.  The  book, 
which  won  the  Crime  Writers  of  Canada 
1985  award  for  non-fiction,  was,  in 
Friedland’s  view,  a powerful  argument 
against  capital  punishment. 

The  Shortis  case,  while  also  raising 
the  capital  punishment  question, 
touched  on  many  other  issues,  some  of 
them  still  hot  topics  today:  funding  for 
separate  schools,  free  trade  with  the 
United  States,  the  legal  definition  of 
insanity,  and  the  role  of  sentencing  and 


A newspaper  drawing  of  Valentine  Shortis,  left,  during  his  murder 
trial;  above,  the  presiding  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Michel  Matheiu; 
below,  Shortis  (marked  X)  on  shipboard  as  a young  immigrant. 
Photos  and  drawings  courtesy  U of  T Press. 


punishment  in  the  legal  system.  To 
handle  the  massive  amount  of  research 
on  the  case,  Friedland  received  grants 
from  the  Connaught  Fund  and  the 
Osgoode  Society.  The  money  enabled 
him  to  hire  a law  student  researcher.  By 
the  time  Friedland  was  ready  to  start 
writing  the  book,  the  accumulated 
material  on  Shortis  filled  10  shelves  in 


his  office  in  Flavelle  House. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues 
Friedland  discusses  in  The  Case  of 
Valentine  Shortis:  A True  Story  of 
Crime  and  Politics  in  Canada  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press,  1986)  is  the  legal 
definition  of  insanity.  A plea  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  had  been 
entered  on  behalf  of  Shortis  by  his 


#1 
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lawyers.  Few  accused  in  those  days, 
however,  could  meet  the  stringent  re- 
quirements of  the  description  of  insanity 
in  the  1892  criminal  code.  But  Friedland 
shows  that  the  code’s  criteria  for  insan- 
ity were  based  on  those  of  an  early  draft 
of  a British  criminal  code  that  was 
scrapped  before  it  was  enacted.  By  the 
1930s  Canadian  judges  had  begun  to 
lean  towards  broader  definitions  of 
insanity  but,  as  Friedland’s  book  shows, 
many  an  accused  had  been  hanged 
because  of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  parliament  which  had 
passed  into  law  an  incorrect  version  of  a 
British  law. 

As  for  whether  or  not  Shortis  was 
insane,  Friedland  won’t  reveal  his  own 
opinion.  He  will  only  say  that  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  case  points  up  one  of  the 
inherent  flaws  in  a legal  system  that 
forced  juries  to  decide  cases  in  black  and 
white  terms.  “It’s  often  grey,” 
Friedland  says.  Some  problems  con- 
cerning legal  insanity  could  be  cleared 
up  if  the  law  allowed  a defence  of 
irresistible  impulse”,  an  innovation 
which  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
may  propose,  Friedland  says. 

Besides  dealing  with  some  changes  in 
law,  Friedland’s  book  illustrates  a 
courtroom  style  quite  different  from 
today’s.  During  the  Shortis  trial, 
Monsignor  Henry  O’Bryen,  head  of  the 
Papal  College  in  Rome  and  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  Pope’s  right  hand 
man,  arrived  in  the  court  to  support 
Shortis’  parents.  The  presiding  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Michel  Mathieu,  bowed  to 
the  Monsignor,  who  then  took  a seat 
beside  Mathieu  and  conferred  with  him 
throughout  the  morning’s  proceedings. 
The  defence  lawyers  tried  to  construe 
O’Bryen ’s  sudden  death  in  Montreal  a 
few  days  later  as  a divine  warning  to  the 
jury  to  look  kindly  on  Shortis.  Friedland 
smiles  knowingly  at  such  tactics  on  the 
part  of  lawyers.  “Today  if  they  could 
get  away  with  it,  they’d  do  exactly  the 
same  thing.” 

Had  he  not  sought  the  advice  of  some 
of  Canada’s  most  distinguished 
historians  on  the.  question  of  how  much 
political  fallout  to  attribute  to  the 
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Shortis  case,  he  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther. Still,  he  makes  a strong  case  for 
the  influence  of  the  Shortis  affair  in  the 
downfall  of  the  prime  minister,  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell,  in  the  election  of 
1896.  As  Friedland  points  out,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  launched  his  election  campaign 
in  the  riding  in  which  the  Shortis  trial 
had  taken  place  in  order  to  capitalize  on 
the  constituents’  anger  over  the  Conser- 
vative government’s  handling  of  the 
Shortis  affair.  The  case  could  then  be 
said  to  have  had  some  effect,  at  least 
indirectly,  on  the  campaign’s  larger 
issues:  free  trade  with  the  US  and 
government  support  for  the  separate 
schools  of  Manitoba. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  governor- 
general,  became  involved  in  the  case  to 
a surprising  degree  — largely  at  the 
urging  of  his  wife,  whom  Friedland  calls 
“an  extraordinary,  very  powerful 
person. ’’When  Shortis’  fate  landed  in 
the  lap  of  the  federal  cabinet,  Aberdeen 
grilled  each  of  the  ministers  on  their 
opinions  about  Shortis  and  ultimately 
argued  with  the  government  about  how 
the  case  should  be  handled.  The  indom- 
itable Lady  Aberdeen,  having  become 
friendly  with  Shortis’  mother,  at  one 
point  sent  an  urgent  note  to  the  then 
minister  of  justice,  Sir  Charles  Hibbert 
Tupper,  telling  him  that  she  had  impor- 
tant and  confidential  information  to  con- 
vey to  him  about  the  case. 

What  did  Lady  Aberdeen  tell  Tupper? 
The  search  for  answers  to  such  tantal- 
izing questions  is  what  propelled 
Friedland  through  the  writing  of  the 
book.  “You  get  caught  up  playing  detec- 
tive,” he  says.  Although  the  failure  to 
find  all  the  answers  was  frustrating  to 
him  as  a writer,  Friedland  feels  the 
lingering  mystery  can  have  a dramatic 
effect  on  the  reader.  For  instance,  an 
Irish  solicitor  refused  Friedland’s 
request  for  information  on  Shortis’ 
parents,  who  had  been  the  lawyer’s 
clients,  because  of  the  “sensitive 
nature”  of  his  files  on  them.  Friedland 
says  that  although  the  papers  may  have 
revealed  nothing  of  interest  “it’s  better 
to  have  the  illusion  that  maybe  the 
secret  is  lying  in  the  file.” 

An  awareness  of  the  value  of  such 
effects  in  writing  for  a general  audience 
came  slowly  to  Friedland.  Like  a true 
academic,  he  started  writing  the  Lipski 
book  by  stating  the  outcome  of  the  case 
and  proceeding  to  analyze  it.  About  half- 
way through  the  writing,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  hold  back  the  verdict  in  order  to 
create  suspense  and  tension.  By  the 
time  he  came  to  the  Shortis  book,  he  had 
mastered  several  narrative  tricks.  He 
placed  a poignant  and  revealing  letter 
concerning  Shortis’  long-lost  girlfriend 
as  the  last  item  in  the  book.  How  does 
this  manipulation  of  material  differ 
from  academic  work?  “You  can’t  vary 
the  facts  but  you  can  vary  the  way 
they’re  presented,”  he  says. 

Another  technique  he  acquired,  one 
he  says  he  borrowed  from  novelists,  was 
a method  of  building  sympathy  for  the 
protagonist.  Friedland  did  so  by  fre- 
quently quoting  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  day  which  showed  what  a devas- 
tating effect  the  tragedy  was  having  on 
Shortis’  mother. 

Response  to  the  book  indicates  that 
Friedland’s  combination  of  scholarly 
analysis  with  popular  narrative  tech- 
nique works  well.  A review  in  Quill  and 
Quire  says  Friedland  manages  to  tell 
the  Shortis  tale  clearly  and  logically, 
while  maintaining  suspense  and  making 
the  legal  discussions  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  In  The  Toronto  Star 
reviewer  Frank  Jones  says  of  the  book: 
“Scholarly  yet  swift -moving,  it  is  easily 
the  best  job  yet  of  historic  crime  re- 
creation by  a Canadian  author.” 

Much  as  he  has  enjoyed  his  two  forays 
into  the  field  of  popular  crime  writing, 
Friedland  wants  to  make  it  known  that 
his  next  research  project  is  strictly 
academic.  For  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  Advanced  Research,  he’s  directing 
an  empirical  and  interdisciplinary  study 


on  sanctions  and  rewards  in  the  legal 
system.  The  new  project  is  rapidly 
filling  the  shelves  vacated  by  the 
removal  of  the  Shortis  material. 

But  Friedland  hasn’t  completely  put 


aside  all  thought  of  another  popular 
crime  study.  He  would  like  to  do  a book 
on  an  American  trial  so  that  he  could 
examine  American  society  of  the  late 
19th  century  much  as  he  did  Canadian 


and  British  society.  When  he  talks  about 
the  prospect,  there’s  a distinct  gleam  in 
his  eye.  Obviously,  the  academic  won’t 
be  able  to  subdue  the  detective  in 
himself  indefinitely. 


Above,  four  of  Canada’s  leading  psychiatrists  at  the  time  of  the  Shortis  murder  case  who  testified  for  the  defence:  from  left,  Dr.  R.M.  Bucke,  Dr.  Daniel 
Clark,  Dr.  James  V.  Anglin  and  Dr.  C.K.  Clarke  (after  whom  Toronto’s  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  would  be  named).  Below,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Governor 
General,  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  who  became  embroiled  in  the  controversy  after  Shortis’  mother  sought  her  help. 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  any  of  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 


Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities 

The  ministry  has  announced 
a revised  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund 
program,  effective  Oct.  15. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
encourage  universities  to 
seek  new  research  and 
development  contacts  with 
the  private  sector,  or  eligible 
crown  corporations,  for 
cooperative  research  ven- 
tures that  have  potential 
economic  benefits  for  On- 
tario and  will  assist  in  the 
transfer  of  technology. 

The  program  will  match , 
dollar  for  dollar,  eligible 
investments  by  the  private 
sector  or  eligible  crown  cor- 
porations in  industry -based 
contract  research.  Explan- 
atory material  has  been  for- 
warded to  academic  prin- 
cipals, deans,  directors,  and 
chairs  at  the  University. 
Additional  information  and 
application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA. 

The  initial  deadline  date  is 
November  30,  with  subse- 
quent deadline  dates  of 
February  28,  May  31  and 
August  31. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

(Ontario  Lung  Association) 
Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  society  now  requires 
institutional  approval  of  both 
human  and  animal  experi- 
mentation to  be  submitted 
with  the  grant  application . 
The  application  package  in- 
cludes specific  forms  for 
these  approvals.  Please 
ensure  that  the  required 
applicant  and  departmental 
signatures  are  on  the  form; 
ORA  will  complete  the 
authorized  institutional 
representative  signature. 


Health  & Welfare  Canada 

Traininq  Awards  (MSc  and 
PhD) 

The  value  of  a fellowship  has 
now  been  fixed  at  $19,800 
per  annum  (stipend:  $18,000; 
research  and  travel 
allowance:  $1,800).  Fellows 
are  eligible  to  hold  the 
NHRDP  award  concurrently 
with  awards  from  other 
sponsors,  provided  the  total 
of  other  awards  does  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  per  annum.  In 
addition,  fellows  may  work 
part-time,  up  to  a 10-hour 
per  week  limit.  There  is  no 
limit  on  allowable  earnings 
for  part-time  employment. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

The  ministry  has  issued  new, 
revised  application  forms  for 
the  fellowship,  7165-22 
(86/10),  and  student  award 
programs,  form  7384-22E 
(86/10).  Departments  are  re- 
quested to  contact  either  the 
research  office  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  or  ORA  for 
copies  of  these  forms  for  the 
use  of  their  students. 

Career  Scientist  Competition 
1987-88 

Please  note  that  the  ministry 
has  cancelled  the  1987-88 
competition. 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  individual  departmental 
or  faculty  conditions  re- 
garding applications  should 
be  accommodated  before  sub- 
mission of  the  application  to 
ORA.  ORA  will  arrange  for 
the  signature  of  the  vice- 
provost of  health  Sciences. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — group 
facilitation  and  group 
development  (preliminary 
proposal):  November  15. 


Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — junior  personnel 
awards;  stroke  research 
fellowships;  teaching 
fellowships : December  1 . 

Canadian  Life  Insurance 
Association  — scholarships 
(nominations):  December  15. 

Canadian  Lung  Associa- 
tion — physiotherapy 
section,  fellowships: 
December  1. 

CNIB  (E.A.  Baker  Founda- 
tion) — research  grants; 
fellowships:  December  1. 

Canadian  Northern 
Studies  Trust  Awards  — 
studentships,  contact 
Department  of  Botany: 
January  15. 

Energy,  Mines  & 

Resources  — research 
agreements:  November  15. 

Department  of  Fisheries  & 
Oceans  — science  subvention 
program:  December  1. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
research  fellowships: 
December  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— National  Health  Research 
& Development  Program  — 
research  projects;  studies; 
demonstration  projects; 
preliminary  development 
projects:  December  1; 
fellowships  (MSc  and  PhD): 
February  15. 

(Please  note  change.) 

International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  — Kenneth 
Morgareidge  Award; 
nominations : November  26. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust  — personnel  awards: 
November  30  (in  Israel). 

Medical  Research  Council 

— biotechnology  retraining 
awards;  biotechnology 
training  centre;  centennial 
fellowships;  fellowships  (new 
and  renewal);  studentships 
(new);  travel  grants;  dental 
fellowships : December  1 . 


_ Marlin 
0®  Corporate 
W Travel 


A UNIVERSITY  PREFERRED  AGENCY 


MARLIN  TRAVEL  IS  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AS  ONE  OF  ITS  THREE  PREFERRED  TRAVEL 
AGENCIES. 


WE  WANTED  TO  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  SOME  OF  OUR  SERVICES,  AND 
THE  BENEFITS  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  YOU. 


BUSINESS  TRAVEL 

• Private  dedicated,  unlisted  telephone  number  485-6771 

• Worldwide  Air,  Hotel  and  Car  Rental  reservations 

• 24  Hour  Emergency  HELP  LINE 

• Fare  and  Tariff  Department  to  provide  low  cost  flights 

• Discounted  Corporate  rates  at  hotels  and  for  car  rentals 

• Local  aid  at  150  offices  across  Canada 

• Quality  Control  Program 

• Boarding  passes  on  permissible  airlines 

• Advanced  seat  selection  where  available 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  office 

• Free  cancellation  insurance  (for  medical  reasons),  if  recommended 
by  us 

• $100,000  Flight  Accident  Insurance,  at  no  charge 

• Guarantee  of  lowest  scheduled  airfares 


VACATION  TRAVEL 

• 5%  Discount  on  a wide  range  of  specified  vacation  packages, 
cruises,  charter  flights  and  coach  tours 

• Free  Advice  and  Planning  Assistance  for  your  trips 


CONTACT  OUR  CORPORATE  OFFICE: 

118  EGLINTON  AVE.  W. 

TORONTO 

(416)  485-6771 

GRAND  PRIZE  DONOR  FOR  THE  UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN 


United  Way 

OF  GREATER  TORONTO 


WE  CARE  ABOUT  YOU. 


Marlin  Corporate  Travel  Marlin  Corporate  Travel 
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Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — University 
Research  Incentive  Fund: 
November  30. 

Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  — Ontario 
renewable  resources 
research  grants  program: 
November  1J+. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — post- 
doctoral awards;  research 
grants;  clinical  research 
grants:  November  30. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — research;  equip- 
ment; grants  to  cancer 
research  units  or  equivalent; 
Terry  Fox  equipment  for 
new  investigators: 

November  1 5; 


CCS  McEachern  award 
(fellowship);  CCS  M.  Legault 
award  (nursing  fellowship): 
December  1. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  — research 
associateships:  November  30/ 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — personnel 
awards;  conference  program; 
publication  program: 
November  28. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
— fellowships : January  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  — 
renewable  resources 
research  grants: 

November  1 5. 


Ontario  Ministry  of 
Northern  Development  & 
Mines  — geoscience  research 
grants:  November  15. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  — 
women’s  status  and  fertility 
research  grants: 

November  15. 

Savoy  Foundation  Inc.  — 
studentships:  December  1. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships:  December  15. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
(Life  Sciences)  — research 
grants;  grants-in-aid: 
December  1. 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following  vacan- 
cies outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

Mount  Saint  Vincent 
University 

Vice-President  (Academic) 

Preferred  starting  date  is 
July  1987. 

Applications  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  by 
December 31, 1986 to:  Dr. 
Naomi  Hersom,  President, 
Mount  Saint  Vincent  Univer- 
sity, 166  Bedford  Highway, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  B3M 
2J6. 

University  of  Alberta 
Vice-President  (Research) 

Appointment  is  expected  to 
commence  July  1, 1987  for 
an  initial  term  of  five  years. 
Applications  and  nomina- 
tions, accompanied  by  a cur- 
riculum vitae  and  the  names 
of  three  referees,  will  be 
received  until  December  1 . 
Send  to:  President  M. 
Horowitz,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  3-1  University 
Hall , The  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2J9. 

Acadia  University 
Vice-President  (Academic) 

Appointment  will  be  initially 
for  a six-year  term , beg- 
inning July  1,  1987. 
Nominations  and  applica- 
tions, including  a current 
curriculum  vitae  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of 
three  references,  should  be 
forwarded  by  November  15 
to:  Dr.  J.R.C.  Perkin,  Chair- 
man, Search  Committee  for 
Vice-President  (Academic), 
Acadia  University,  Wolfville, 
Nova  Scotia  BOP  1X0. 


Case  Western  Reserve 
University 

President 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions to:  Mr.  Roy  A.  Gentles, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Search  Committee,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106. 

Indiana  University 

President 

The  Search  Committee  in- 
tends to  recommend  a short 
list  of  candidates  to  the 
Trustees  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity by  February  28,  1987. 
Applications  and  nomina- 
tions to:  Harry  L.  Gonso, 
Chairman,  Presidential 
Search  Committee,  The 
Trustees  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, P.O.  Box  1045, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46206-1045.  (317)  274-3263. 

Syracuse  University 

Dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing 

Position  to  be  filled  by  July  1 , 
1987. 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions should  be  submitted  by 
January  16, 1987,  and 
accompanied  by  a current 
resume;  references  will  only 


be  contacted  in  later  stages 
of  the  screening  process. 
Send  to:  Cecilia  F.  Mulvey, 
Chairperson,  Search  Com- 
mittee, Office  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs,  304  Tolley  Ad- 
ministration Building, 
Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  New  York 
13244-1100. 

The  University  of  Adelaide 
Vice-Chancellor 
Applications  should  include 
particulars  of  age,  national- 
ity, academic  record, 
research  interest,  teaching 
and/or  administrative  ex- 
perience and  publications. 
Applicants  may  also  wish  to 
supply  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  three  referees. 
Forward  applications  by 
January  5, 1987  to:  The 
Chancellor,  The  Honourable 
Dame  Romma  Mitchell, 
DBE,  G.P.O.  Box  498, 
Adelaide  S.A.  5001. 


Looking  for  a flavourful,  different 
meal  just  10  minutes  away? 

Come  to  Restaurant 

• Serving  authentic  Thai  dinner 

• Seven  days  a week 

• Vz  block  east  of  Christie  Subway  Station 

• Municipal  parking  at  rear 

700  Bloor  St.  W.  532-7489 


CHRISTMAS  CHARTERS 


BOOK  NOW. 

Limited  Seats  Available. 

ROUND  TRIP  FLIGHTS 

VANCOUVER  $399 
EDMONTON  $379 

SASKATOON  $319 
WINNIPEG  $249 

SUBJECT  TO  GOVERNMENT  APPROVAL 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  RYERSON 

187  College  96  Gerrard  St  East 

979-2406  977-0441 


TRAVEL  CUTS 
M Going  Your  Way 


Events 


Seminars 


0OLLOQUIA 


(LIME 


Disestablished  Tradi- 
tion: The  Lives  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Saint. 

Monday,  November  10 
Prof.  David  Townsend,  San 
Diego  State  University. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  59  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  5 p.m. 

(English  and  Medieval 
Studies) 

Shakespeare  and  the 
Illusion  of  Ownership: 
Richard  II,  The  Tempest 
and  Critical  Theory. 

Tuesday,  November  1 1 
Prof.  Len  Findlay,  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan. 

Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Literary  Studies) 

The  Art  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East  Viewed  from 
Romanticism  to  the 
Present. 

Tuesday,  November  11 
Prof.  Em.  Edith  Porada, 
Columbia  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 

Opportunity  and  Need 
for  a Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  T reaty. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Prof.  George  Crowell,  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  179  Uni- 
versity College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace,  Canadian 
Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  and 
Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 

Women  in  Victoria. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Prof.  Chaviva  Hosek, 
Department  of  English; 

Mind  and  Matter  ses- 
quicentennial  lecture.  Em- 
manuel College  Lecture  Hall , 
Victoria  University.  8 P.M. 
Tickets  free  but  required. 
Information  re  cancellations: 
585-4500. 

(Victoria  College  Alumni  and 
Victoria  University) 

Taking  Each  Other  to 
Heart:  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian in  Their  Contem- 
porary Concerns  with 
Each  other. 

Friday,  November  14 
Bishop  Kenneth  Cragg. 
Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  10  a.m. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  Centre  for  Religious 
Studies  and  Department  of 
Religious  Studies) 

Reassessing  Don  Mills 
and  the  Design  of 
Suburbs. 

Sunday,  November  1 6 
John  Sewell,  columnist,  The 
Globe  & Mail.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


The  Physical  World: 

How  Important  Is  It  to 
God? 

Monday,  November  1 7 
Dr.  Mark  Henkelman, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital . 
South  Sitting  Room,  Hart 
House.  7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Scientific  & 
Christian  Affiliation) 

Clinical  Pharmacology 
of  Antipsychotic  Agents 
“Less  is  More”. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Prof.  Ross  J.  Baldessarini, 
Harvard  Medical  School; 
Beverley  lecture.  Aldwyn  B. 
Stokes  Auditorium,  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

5 p.m. 

Pacific  Nuclearization. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Dr.  Rosalie  Bertell,  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Concern 
for  Public  Health.  179  Uni- 
versity College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace,  Canadian 
Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  and 
Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 

Victoria’s  Contribution 
to  Canadian  Literary 
Culture. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
President  A. A.  Lee, 
McMaster  University;  Mind 
and  Matter  sesquicentennial 
lecture.  Emmanuel  College 
Lecture  Hall , Victoria  Uni- 
versity. 8 p.m. 

Tickets  free  but  required . 
Information  re  cancellations: 
585-4500. 

(Victoria  College  Alumni  and 
Victoria  University) 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the 
Uses  of  History. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Prof.  Arthur  Kinney,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst.  Senior  Common 
Room,  Burwash  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  4 p.m. 
(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

The  Sun  and  Solar 
Eclipses. 

Sunday,  November  23 
Prof.  Jay  M.  Pasachoff, 
Hopkins  Observatory, 
Williams  College;  joint 
meeting  with  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute 
and  Royal  Astronomical 
Society) 

MirTaqi  Mir:  The 
Autobiography  of  an 
18th  Century  Urdu  Poet. 

Monday,  November  24 
Prof.  C.M.  Naim,  University 
of  Chicago;  1986  Aziz  Ahmad 
lecture.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Tabula  Omnifera:  The 
Infant  as  Know-it  All. 

Monday,  November  10 
Prof.  Robin  Campbell, 
Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Linguistics;  Cognitive 
Science  seminar.  Coach 
House,  39A  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 

Motivation  for  Service  in 
Modern  Times. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Dr.  Robert  B.  McClure, 
former  moderator  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada. 
412  Rosebrugh  Building. 

1 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 

Did  Carthage  Conduct 
Free-trade  Talks  in 
Antiquity?  Lead  Isotope 
Investigations  of  Lead 
and  Bronze  Artifacts 
Found  in  Tunisia. 
Thursday,  November  13 
Prof.  R.M.  Farqhuar, 
Department  of  Physics,  and 
V.  Vitali,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science.  158  Wallberg 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science  and  Collegium 
Archaeometr  icum ) 

Peasant  Society  in 
Transition:  The  Case  of 
East  Galicia  in  the  Late 
19th  Century. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Prof.  Stella  Hryniuk,  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

4  p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies) 

What  Does  World  Con- 
servation Strategy  Mean 
to  Ontario? 

Thursday,  November  13 
Philip  Joseph,  Operational 
Services,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment.  211  Haul- 
tain  Building.  4 D.m. 

(IES) 

The  Case-based 
Learning  Day:  Intro- 
ducing Problem-based 
Learning  into  a Tradi- 
tional Medical 
Curriculum. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Dr.  Peter  L.  Schwartz,  Uni- 
versity of  Otago  Medical 
School.  3163  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4.30  to 
6 p.m. 

(Studies  in  Medical 
Education) 

Anthogenic  Variation  in 
Surface  Proteins  of  the 
Pathogenic  Neisseria. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Prof.  Janne  Cannon,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  2082 
South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

[ quiet  places 

An  all  new  show  of  18  colour  photographs 

by  BARNEY  GILMORE 

Weekdays  12-1:30  & 4:30-5:30  Saturdays  11-12:30 
ROOM  240  U.C.  Upstairs  corner  nearest  Hart  House 
Until  November  26 


Paleography  and 
Diplomatics  in  Italy,  I. 

Friday,  November  14 
Edward  English,  Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama;  third  in 
series  Manuscripts,  Books 
and  Libraries  from  Petrarch 
to  Milton.  321  Pratt  Library, 
Victoria  College.  2 p.m.  to 

4 p.m. 

Starvation  or  Thirst: 

Leaf  Orientation  and 
Water  Stress. 

Friday,  November  14 
Prof.  Virginia  Berg,  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Iowa.  Room 
7,  Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Tradition  and  Modernity 
in  Contemporary  Indian 
Circus  Performances. 

Monday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Paul  Bouissac,  Depart- 
ment of  French.  2090A, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Physical  Education  and 
Sport  as  an  Environment 
for  Moral  “Attention”. 

Monday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Debra  Shogan,  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  Board  Room, 
Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 

(P  & HE) 

Would  you  have  gone  to 
Florida  for  a Winter  Holi- 
day 12,000  Years  Ago? 
Paleoenvironmental 
Studies  at  Little  Salt 
Spring. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Prof.  J.A.  Gifford,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  158  Wallberg 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science  and  Collegium 
Archaeometricum) 

The  U of  T Campus 
Computer  Network 
System. 

Thursday,  November  20 
A1  Heyworth,  coordinator  of 
telecommunications  and 
computer  networks.  252 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Mechanical  Engineering) 

Polysaccharide  Surface 
Antigen  in 
Pseudomonas 
Aeruginosa. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Prof.  Gerald  Pier,  Harvard 
Medical  School . 2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Paleography  and 
Diplomatics  in  Italy,  II. 

Friday,  November  21 
Edward  English,  Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama;  fourth  in 
series  Manuscripts,  Books 
and  Libraries  from  Petrarch 
to  Milton.  321  Pratt  Library, 
Victoria  College.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Riots  and  Hunger  in  Late 
Republican  Rome. 

Friday,  November  21 
Prof.  David  Cherry,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  148  Univer- 
sity College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classics) 

Dedicated  Cells: 
Secondary  Metabolism 
in  a Plant  Cell  Culture 
System. 

Friday,  November  21 
Prof.  Brian  Ellis,  University 
of  Guelph.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Ontario’s  Environmental 
Agenda. 

Friday,  November  21 
Hon.  Jim  Bradley,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Council  Chamber,  Sim- 
coe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(IES) 

Memory  and 
Consciousness. 

Monday,  November  24 
Prof.  Endel  Tulving,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology; 
Cognitive  Science  seminar. 
Coach  House,  39A  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program) 


Qilms 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program 
86 

Thursday,  November  1 3 
Red  Love ; Fox  and  his 
Friends. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Slow  Motion  Massacre ; 
Straw  Dogs. 

Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

7 p.m. 

Information:  978-7023. 

Courts  and  Councils 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Room  153,  Level  A, 
Audiovisual  Library, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
12  noon  to  12.30  p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


Cavity  Quantum  Electro- 
dynamics Experiments. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Prof.  Serge  Haroche,  Yale 
University.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Inorganic  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry  of 
Technetium 
Compounds. 

Friday,  November  14 
Dr.  A.  Nunn,  Squibb  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Remembering  One’s 
Own  Past:  The  Con- 
struction of  Personal 
Histories. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Prof.  Michael  Ross,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

World’s  Most  Accurate 
Clock. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Prof.  A.  John  Berlinsky, 
McMaster  University.  102 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Events 

deadlines 


Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Events  taking  place 
November  24  to 
December  8: 

Monday,  November  10 

Events  taking  place 
December  8 to  January  12: 
Monday,  November  24 


The  Faculty  Club 


41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


10  CHRISTMAS  BUFFETS! 

Wednesday,  December  10  - 
Friday,  December  19 
12  noon  - 2:30  p.m. 

For  members  and  guests 

$9.95  (plus  tax  and  service) 

Reservations  required*  978-6325 

* Parties  of  fewer  than  six 
may  be  required  to  share  a table. 
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University  of  Toronto 


214  College  St.  586-7907 

in  the  Koffler  Centre 


INVITES  YOU  TO  MEET  THE  AUTHORS 


November  11  at  12:30  Al  Purdy  will  be 
autographing  THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
AL  PURDY.  THE  COLLECTED  POEMS 
reveals  the  full,  exuberant  range  of  Canada’s 
most  celebrated  poet. 


November  15  at  2 p.m.  Mark  Thurman  will 
be  reading  from  THE  ELEPHANT’S  COLD, 
the  latest  in  his  popular  children’s  series 
DOUGLAS  THE  ELEPHANT.  Mark  will  also 
entertain  the  children  by  drawing. 


November  18  from  12:30  - 1 p.m.  Pierre 
Berton  will  be  autographing  his  new  book 
VIMY.  Pierre  Berton’s  book,  in  the  words  of 
novelist  Timothy  Findley,  “is  among  the 
most  important  and  vital  accounts  of  war 
that  we  have  had. . .” 


November  12  at  12:30  Heather  Robertson 

will  be  autographing  her  new  novel  LILY  A 
RHAPSODY  IN  RED.  LILY  is  a remarkable 
political  mediation  and  an  uninhibited 
comedy  that  will  outrage  and  delight  and 
change  forever  how  Canadians  think  about 
the  turbulent  Twenties  and  Thirties. 

November  17  at  8:30  p.m.  (Convocation 
Hall)  Rene  Levesque  will  be  speaking  on 
his  book  MEMOIRS,  followed  by  a question 
& answer  period.  Levesque  tells  his  story 
with  a humour,  humility,  and  honesty  that 
makes  this  the  political  memoirs. 
Autographed  copies  available. 

November  20  at  12:30  Maureen  Forrester 

will  be  autographing  OUT  OF  CHARACTER. 
Maureen  Forrester  is  celebrated  as  the 
world's  finest  contralto.  Her  courage  and 
determination  all  come  across  in  this  highly 
readable  memoir. 


FZJTZJREqrQj, 

Tron  Business/Personal  Computer 
Super  Educational  Packages 

$895°° 

• 640K  XT*  Compatible  TURBO  System  (4.77/8.0  MHZ)  complete 

with  original  Phoenix  Bios. 

• Tron  80286  AT*  Compatible  Systems  $1,995 

• Wide  varieties  of  PC7XT7AT*  accessories  also  available  at 

excellent  prices 

Please  call  for  details  and  information. 

See  us  at  the  November/86  Canadian  Computer  Show 
International  Centre,  Airport  Road 

November  17-20 

HEAD  OFFICE:  400  Esna  Park  Drive,  Unit  15; 
Markham,  Ontario  L3R  3K2  (416)  477-8901/02 

6 LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER: 

Another  downtown  location  now  open  at: 

114  Richmond  St.  East,  Suite  105  (corner  Richmond  & Jarvis) 

TORONTO  MISSISSAUGA  MONTREAL 

868-1808  277-3014  739-1756/57 

OTTAWA  LONDON 

738-0416  673-6298 

* PC/XT/AT  are  the  registered  trade  marks  of  IBM. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  November  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Hard  Decisions:  Ethical 
Issues  and  the  Care  of 
Patients. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Toronto  School  of  Theology 
symposium.  Presenters:  Dr. 
John  Schuman,  Providence 
Villa  and  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Byrick,  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital;  responder:  Prof. 
Catherine  Chalin  Clark, 
Department  of  Behavioural 
Sciences;  audience  response 
will  be  invited;  closing 
remarks:  Prof.  Mary  Ellen 
Sheehan,  Theology,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  Senate 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall, 
Michael’s  College,  121  St. 
Joseph  St.  2.10  to  5 p.m. 
Information:  978-U039. 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Tales  of  the  Pharaohs: 
The  Literature  of 
Ancient  Egypt. 

Saturday,  November  15 
Cultural  record  of  ancient 
Egyptian  civilization  found 
in  hieroglyphs;  program 
directed  at  general  audience. 
9 a.m.  5 p.m. 

Registraton  fee  $40. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  978-2^00. 
(Continuing  Studies  and 
Society  for  the  Study  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities) 


Women  and  Equality. 

Tuesday,  November  18 
Judge  Rosalie  Abella; 
meeting  of  Women’s  Net- 
work. Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College.  12  noon. 


Research  & Academic 
Services  Subcommittee. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4 p.m. 


Ethnolinguistic  Com- 
petition and  the  Societal 
Symbolic  System. 

Saturday,  November  22 
Prof.  Raymond  Breton, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
meeting,  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall , Victoria  College. 

10.30  a.m. 


The  Cafe  Museum  (above), 

The  Michaeler  House  (left), 
and  the  architect’s  apartment 
by  Adolf  Loos.  An  exhibition 
of  Loos’s  work  is  on  display  at 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture  until 
Nov.  20.  See  Exhibitions  for 
details. 
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music 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  November  11+ 
Chamber  music  program 
directed  by  coaches,  James 
Campbell,  clarinet,  and 
Orford  String  Quartet;  third 
in  series  of  11  concerts.  Con- 
cert Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 


HART  HOUSE 

Mozart’s  Requiem. 

Sunday,  November  16 
Hart  House  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  John  Tuttle.  Great 
Hall.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  free  at  door;  HH 
members,  two  weeks  in 
advance  from  hall  porter. 
(HH  Music  Committee) 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 


Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  20 
Whatever  happened  to  the 
piano?  A light-hearted  look 
at  keyboard  instruments 
since  1965;  lecture  by  Prof. 
Gustav  Ciamaga.  Walter 
Hall.  12.10  p.m. 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Friday,  November  21  and 
Saturday,  November  22 
Fully  staged  and  costumed 
scenes  produced  by  Opera 
Division.  MacMillan  Theatre 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

Faculty  Recital  Series. 

Sunday,  November  23 
Orford  String  Quartet; 
Willaim  Aide,  piano. 

Walter  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Subscription  series  $25, 
students  and  seniors  $13; 
single  tickets  $10,  students 
and  seniors  $6. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  97 8-37 1+1+ . 


University  Singers 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Michael  Coghlan,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 


Xaver  Varnus 

Sunday,  November  23 
Works  by  Clerambault, 
Liszt,  Dupre,  Widor  and 
improvisations. 

Convocation  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 
Tickets  at  door  $8,  students 
and  seniors  $4. 

(Hungarian  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Canada) 


Exhibitions 


Erindale  College. 

To  November  1 6 

Art  and  Art  History;  Faculty 

Exhibition. 

Gallery  Hours:  weekdays, 

11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  weekends, 

12  noon  to  5 p.m. 

(Erindale  College  and 
Sheridan  College) 


Faculty  of  Architecture 
& Landscape 
Architecture. 

To  November  20 
Adolf  Loos,  Architect 
1870-1933;  courtesy  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy. 

November  11  to  November  20 
Page  and  Steele , Architects , 
Toronto; presented  by  the 
Toronto  Society  of 
Architects. 

Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


quiet  places. 

November  8 to  November  26 
A collection  of  18  fine  colour 
photographs  by  Barney 


Gilmore.  240  University 
College. 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays, 
noon  to  1.30  p.m.  and  4.30  to 
5.30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 

11.00  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Appointment:  978-31+05  or 
593-5008. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery,  Hart  House. 

November  13  to  December  13 
East  Gallery:  Hart  House 
Collects:  The  1980s. 

West  Gallery:  Lois  Ellis, 
Works  on  Paper. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday,  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Scarborough  Campus 

November  17  to  December  12 
Sculpture  by  Magdalen 
Celestino.  The  Gallery,  Scar- 
borough Campus. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday , 2 to  5 p .m . 
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Robert  Bringhurst. 

Monday,  November  10 
Poetry  reading.  S-143,  Scar- 
borough College.  10  a.m. 


Christopher  Dewdney 

Monday,  November  10 
Poet  reads  from  his  own 
work.  Walden  Room,  UC 
Union,  79  St.  George  St. 
4.10  p.m. 


Doug  Beardsley. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Poetry  reading.  S-357,  Scar- 
borough College.  9 a.m. 


Poetry  by  Women 
Writers,  Part  2. 

Monday,  November  1 7 
Hans  de  Groot  reads  from 
Christina  Rossetti  and  other 
19th  century  women  poets. 
Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


The  Donnelly  Trilogy: 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Tuesday,  November  18  to 
Sunday,  November  23 
By  James  Reaney.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
production,  1986-87  season. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  ex- 
cept Sunday,  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Reservations:  Monday- 
Friday  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
586-7986. 


Jane  Munro. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Poetry  reading.  S-357,  Scar- 
borough College.  2 p.m. 


The  Real  Inspector 
Hound. 

Wednesday,  November  19  to 
Saturday,  November  22 
By  Tom  Stoppard.  TV  Studio 
One,  Scarborough  College. 

8 p.m. 

Admission  free. 


Poetry  by  Women 
Writers,  Part  3. 

Monday,  November  21+ 
Michael  Lynch  reads  from 
Elisabeth  Bishop  and  other 
20th  century  women  poets. 
Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


Recommended  dining 


i 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 
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* 
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195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious , 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaJci,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea . AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


U of  T Act  of 
Remembrance. 

Tuesday,  November  1 1 
Soldiers’ Tower.  10.40  a.m.; 
two-minute  silence  starting 
at  11  a.m. 


Aging:  Mental  Health 
and  Illness. 

Alzheimer’s  Disease  and 
Other  Dementias. 

Wednesday,  November  12 
Discussion  of  organic  brain 
disorders  and  exploration  of 
available  community 
resources. 

New  Governmental 
Strategies  for  Ontario’s 
Seniors. 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Ann  Kirkland,  policy  adviser 
with  Ministry  for  Senior 
Citizens  Affairs.  Fifth  and 
sixth  of  eight-part  series. 
Registration  for  series  $10 
payable  at  door,  seniors  free. 
All  sessions  in  auditorium, 
Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Information:  979-6868. 
(Geriatric  Psychiatry  Ser- 
vice, Clarke  Institute) 


Research  Day  for 
Undergraduates: 

Medical  Research  — Let 
It  Capture  Your 
Imagination. 

Tuesday,  November  18 
Students  will  present  their 
work  in  the  format  of  a scien- 
tific meeting.  Alumni 
Lounge,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  9 a.m.  to 
12.30  p.m. 

Information:  1+23-8968  or 
978-2051. 


Book  Sale 

Saturday,  November  15, 
Monday,  November  1 7 and 
Tuesday,  November  18 
New  and  used  books  of  all 
kinds,  rare  book, 
“treasures”.  West  Hall,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Opening  day  admission 

$1.00. 

Hours:  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Monday,  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Tuesday,  10  a.m.  to 
2 p.m. 

(UC  Alumni  Association) 


Santa  Claus  Parade 
Party 

Sunday,  November  16 
Children  of  all  ages  welcome; 
Santa,  hot  chocolate, 
cookies.  Drill  Hall,  117  St. 
George  St.  1.30  p.m. 
(Woodsworth  College) 


Convocation 

Wednesday,  November  19 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
(except  Erindale  College), 
Woodsworth  College 
diplomas  and  certificates. 
Prof.  Ursula  Franklin  will 
address  convocation . 

Thursday,  November  20 
Scarborough  Campus  and 
Erindale  College,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  and  professional 
faculties.  Prof.  Paul  Fox  will 
address  convocation. 

Friday,  November  21 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Honorary  graduand  Edmund 
Charles  Bovey  will  address 
convocation. 

Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 


Teaching  awards  in  medicine 


Three  professors  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  recipients  of  this 
year’s  W.T.  Aikins  Awards  for 
excellence  in  teaching  and  for  innova- 
tion and  development  in  education.  The 
awards,  named  for  the  first  dean  of 
medicine,  will  be  presented  at  the  fac- 
ulty assembly  Nov.  24  to: 

• Dr.  Catherine  Whiteside,  Department 
of  Medicine,  for  excellence  in  individual 
teaching  performance.  Dr.  Whiteside, 
along  with  Dr.  Charles  Lumsden, 
Department  of  Medicine,  introduced  a 
new  teaching  method  into  under- 
graduate clinical  teaching.  Based  on  this 
method,  they  will  be  co-authoring  a 
handbook  on  history -taking  and  physical 
examination  that  stresses  the  art  and 
the  science  of  clinical  hypothesis  testing 
• Dr.  Ian  Taylor,  Department  of 
Anatomy,  for  excellence  in  course 


development  and  coordination.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  instrumental  in  revamping 
the  anatomy  course  to  teach  students 
how  to  think  logically  about  the  inter- 
related structures  of  the  body,  and  to 
make  the  course  clinically  relevant 
• Dr.  David  Shaul,  Department  of 
Obstetrics  & Gynaecology,  for  ex- 
cellence in  course  development  and 
coordination  and  individual  teaching 
performance.  Dr.  Shaul  is  being 
recognized  for  his  proposal  for  and 
implementation  of  an  undergraduate 
teaching  program  in  human  sexuality. 
Dr.  Shaul  uses  lectures,  seminars, 
audio-visual  presentations,  mock 
interview  demonstrations  and  patient 
interviews.  His  students  feel  his 
approach  provides  excellent  examples  of 
bio-psycho-social  analysis  and 
treatment. 


Search  committee, 
medical  genetics  chairman 


A search  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics.  Members  are:  Dr. 
Keith  L.  Moore,  associate  dean,  basic 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Medicine  ( chair- 
man);  Dr.  B.H.  Barber,  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics;  Dr.  A.H.  Melcher, 
associate  dean,  Division  IV,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Dr.  R.G.  Miller, 
Department  of  Immunology;  Dr.  R.A. 
Phillips,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics;  Drs.  Harry  Schachter  and 
J.M.  Segall,  Department  of  Biochem- 


istry; Dr.  Louis  Siminovitch,  Depart- 
ments of  Medical  Genetics  and  Medical 
Biophysics;  Dr.  Huntington  Willard, 
Department  of  Medical  Genetics;  and 
Dr.  R.G.  Worton,  Departments  of 
Medical  Genetics  and  Paediatrics. 

The  committee  will  have  the  task  of 
recommending  re-appointment  of  the 
current  chairman  for  a second  term  or 
initiating  a full-scale  search.  The 
committee  invites  written  comment 
regarding  this  appointment.  These  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 
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University-  of  Toronto 

Women's  Association 

cordially  invites  you  to  attend 

The  First  Annual  Art  Exhibition  And  Sale 
By  Members  Of  Our  Own  University  Community 

One  Night  Only!  Thursday,  November  20,  1986  from  6:30  pm  to  9:30  pm 
West  Hall,  University  College 

Admission  is  free.  Cash  wine  bar  available. 

Thirty  distinguished  artists  displaying  their  finest  works. 

This  Exhibition  is  arranged  by  the  UTWA  Gift  Shop. 
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Forestry  researcher 
takes  on  termites 


1 9 0 1-19  8 6 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 
Celebrating  85  years  of  service 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry  has  launched 
a project  to  tackle  Toronto’s  termite 
problem.  A five-year  study  of  the  insect 
will  begin  in  January  with  funding  of 
$502,000  from  several  municipalities 
and  the  Canada  Mortgage  & Housing 
Corporation. 

Dean  J.  Roderick  Carrow  has  an- 
nounced that  Ken  Grace,  an  ent- 
omologist currently  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  his  PhD  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkley,  has  been 
hired  to  direct  the  project.  Grace  has 
published  extensively  on  the  subject  of 
termites  and  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  pest -control  industry. 

Dean  Carrow  says  Grace’s  mandate  is 
to  recommend  methods  of  termite 
control  that  are  most  appropriate  to 
conditions  in  Toronto  and  to  the  eastern 
subterranean  termite  which  is  present 
in  the  city.  Because  of  concern  about 
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foR  RATES  & dATES:  978-49B 


possible  environmental  harm  caused  by 
chemicals  currently  used  for  termite 
control,  the  U of  T project  will  try  to 
find  new  techniques  for  ridding 
buildings  of  the  pests. 

The  annual  cost  of  damage  caused  by 
termites  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  about 
$1.3  million,  says  Don  Jennings, 
manager  of  inspections  programs  for 


Library 

reduces 

subscriptions 


The  library  has  drastically  reduced 
the  number  of  its  subscriptions  in 
order  to  absorb  a cut  to  its  acquisitions 
budget. 

The  number  of  duplicate  serials  it 
receives  will  decrease  by  half  to  623  and 
another  730  unique  titles  will  be 
dropped.  Most  departments  cooperated 
in  furnishing  the  library  with  the  names 
of  the  serials  they  could  do  without,  said 
Carole  Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  budget  cut  was  $530,000  but 
would  have  been  well  over  $1  million  if 
one-time-only  assistance  had  not  been 
obtained  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, she  said.  To  avert  further  damage 
to  the  acquisitions  budget,  a budget 
model  that  takes  currency  exchange  in- 
to account  has  been  developed  and  will 
be  introduced  in  the  budget  planning 
process  for  1987-88. 


Toronto’s  Department  of  Buildings  & 
Inspections.  Jennings  says  that  if 
termites  are  not  controlled,  the  cost  of 
damage  in  the  city’s  three  east-end 
wards  alone  could  reach  $100  million. 

One  reason  termites  cause  so  much 
destruction  is  that  their  presence  in  a 
building  is  not  usually  detected  until  the 
damage  is  extensive,  Carrow  explains. 
“You  don’t  know  you’ve  got  termites 
until  your  fridge  falls  through  the 
floor.” 

Grace’s  work  on  termites  has  concen- 
trated on  the  chemicals  within  the 
insects  that  control  their  behaviour.  It  is 
believed  that  the  substance  responsible 
for  their  sense  of  direction  could  be 
manipulated  to  lead  them  to  bait.  It 
would  thus  be  possible  to  detect  the 
presence  of  termites  in  a building  much 
sooner. 

Among  other  possible  means  of  con- 
trol that  will  be  considered  are  biological 
agents  such  as  nematodes,  mircoscopic 
parasites  specific-  to  termites  that 
invade  the  body  cavity  of  the  termite 
and  feed  on  it. 

A definite  solution  to  the  termite 
problem  will  not  likely  be  found  within 
five  years,  Carrow  says.  During  that 
time,  he  says,  Grace  will  form  proposals 
for  further  research  projects.  If  the 
project  has  produced  promising  results 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  could  be 
extended. 

The  communities  of  Etobicoke, 
Guelph,  North  York,  Scarborough, 
Toronto  and  Dresden  have  joined  with 
CMHC  in  sponsoring  the  termite 
research.  Last  week,  the  project  re- 
ceived $10,000  from  the  George  Cedric 
Metcalf  Charitable  Foundation,  the  first 
foundation  to  contribute  to  the  study. 


Sell  expertise  for  tenure, 
executive  tells  academics 


by  Mark  Gerson 

A professor’s  ability  to  bring  money 
into  the  university  should  be  a con- 
dition of  tenure,  just  as  research, 
publishing  and  teaching  performance 
are,  a senior  vice-president  at  Guaranty 
Trust  told  participants  in  an  OISE 
seminar  on  higher  education  last  month. 

At  the  Oct.  3 seminar,  which  was 
organized  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  OISE  and  York,  William 
Cochrane  said  that  all  faculty  members 
should  be  obliged  to  either  market  their 
expertise  in  exchange  Tor  fees  or 
develop  other  revenue -generating 
projects. 

It  would  be  “irresponsible”  for 
academics  to  accept  tenure  without  also 
accepting  “personal  responsibility”  for 
the  financial  viability  of  their  institution, 
he  said. 

Cochrane  compared  faculty  members 
to  partners  in  a law  practice  or  ac- 
counting firm,  who  are  are  expected  to 
help  keep  the  practice  afloat  by  bringing 
in  new  business.  “I  see  no  reason  why 
professors  should  not  accept  the  same 
responsibility  for  the  continuity  of  their 
universities.” 

Many  professors  already  earn  exter- 
nal consulting  fees,  he  said.  “I  would  be 
interested  to  know  how  much  fee 
income  is  earned  by  university  staff,  and 
where  those  funds  go.” 

Cochrane  suggested  that  his  scheme 
would  not  only  raise  more  money  for 
cash-starved  universities,  but  would 
lower  their  reliance  on  government 
grants  and  force  “jaded  executives”  to 


acknowledge  the  value  of  higher 
education. 

He  conceded  that  certain  disciplines 
— medieval  history,  for  example  — 
would  have  a more  difficult  time 
adapting  to  this  system  because  they 
don’t  enjoy  the  “popularity  and  current 
relevance”  of  business  and  engineering. 
But  he  insisted  that  faculty  members 
determined  to  get  tenure  would  use 
their  academic  ingenuity  and  intellec- 
tual creativity  to  meet  the  challenge . 

“There  is  no  faculty  in  any  discipline 
that  does  not  possess  some  talent,  some 
expertise,  some  ability  that  can  be 
marketed  successfully,”  he  said. 

“You  have  considerable  expertise  that 
could  greatly  assist  the  private  sector,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  insights  the 
social  sciences  could  bring  to  an 
economy  dominated  by  service  in- 
dustries and  “people  companies.” 

“You  have  intellectual  resources  that 
can  challenge  us  to  rethink  our  business 
priorities,  to  learn  new  skill  and  tech- 
niques, to  strengthen  our  competitive- 
ness and  expand  on  our  horizons.  But  no 
one  is  pitching  us.” 

Cochrane’s  talk  was  given  as  part  of 
the  Toronto  Area  Higher  Education 
Seminar  Series,  an  annual  series  of 
seminars  on  topics  related  to  higher 
education.  At  the  next  session,  on 
Nov.  12  at  9.30  a. m.  in  the  Governing 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall,  David 
Palmer  of  McMaster  University  will 
speak  on  “Writing  Competency  Tests  — 
Worthwhile  or  Not?” 
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Careless  awarded 
Calgary  honorary  degree 


University  Professor  Emeritus 
Maurice  Careless  of  the  history 
department  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  in  convocation 
ceremonies  Nov.  7. 

Professor  Careless  is  being  honoured 
for  his  distinguished  academic  career 
and  public  service.  A chairman  of  the 
history  department  for  eight  years, 
Careless  was  named  a University  Pro- 
fessor in  1977.  He  is  the  author  or  co- 
author of  many  benchmark  publications, 
and  recently  contributed  eight  articles 


to  the  Canadian  Encyclopedia. 

Among  his  honours  are  the  Governor- 
General’s  Award  for  1954  and  1964 
and  the  Tyrrell  Medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  was 
named  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1981. 

His  public  service  includes  serving  as 
director  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, trustee  of  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre,  member  of  the  Historic  Sites  & 
Monuments  Board  and  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Historical  Studies  Series  since 
1982. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Klaus  H.  Rothfels,  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  Oct.  12. 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1919, 
Klaus  Rothfels  showed  an 
early  vocation  for  biology. 
He  studied  science  at  the 
University  of  Hamburg  and 
spent  summer  vacations 
working  at  a bird-breeding 
station  in  East  Prussia, 
collecting  insects  for  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in 
London  and  culturing  pro- 
tozoa at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute  for  Biology  in 
Berlin.  When  in  the  1930s 
he  was  forced  by  a Nazi 
decree  to  quit  the  univer- 
sity on  account  of  his 
Jewish  ancestry,  he  left 
Germany  and  began  studies 
at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. One  of  his  professors 
there  described  him  as  “a 
student  of  great  promise, 
especially  in  biology,  for 
which  he  has  a taste  and 
ability  quite  unusual  in  a 
student  of  his  age,”  and 
another  prophesied  for 
young  Rothfels,  “a 
distinguished  future  as  a 
scientist,  if  he  could  be 
enabled  to  complete  his 
studies.” 

At  this  point  in  his  life, 
when  he  was  21,  happily 
immersed  in  studying 
biology,  athletic,  sociable , 
and  confident  of  the  future, 
he  was  suddenly  snatched 
up  and  interned  as  an  alien 
in  the  U.K.  — first  in 
Aberdeen,  and  eventually 
overseas  in  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec.  He  said  later  that 
his  internment  in  Quebec 
was  made  bearable  by  a 
breeding  study  of  potato 
bugs  brought  back  from 
work  forays  outside  the 
camp  and  hidden  in  the 


luggage  room . 

After  a year  in  camp,  he 
was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cairine  Wilson,  officially 
granted  refugee  status,  and 
permitted  to  begin  under- 
graduate studies  for  the 
third  time.  He  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  fall  of  1941.  His 
fellow  students  remember 
him  as  having  had  great 
“presence”,  although  he 
kept  to  himself  and  worked 
arduously  on  his  courses. 
Upon  graduation  in  1945, 
he  served  a brief  stint  in 
the  Canadian  Army.  He 
was  discharged  to  do 
“work  of  national  impor- 
tance”, i.e.,  his  PhD  at  the 
Department  of  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 
His  thesis,  presented  in 
1948,  was  entitled 
“Translocations  in  Natural 
Populations  of  Grass- 
hoppers”. From  1947,  Pro- 
fessor Rothfels  was  on  staff 
at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to and  on  his  retirement  in 
1984  was  granted  the  pro- 
fessor emeritus  position, 
which  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  work  past  the 
official  retirement  age.  At 
the  time  of  his  sudden 
death,  he  was  still  actively 
researching,  supervising 
graduate  students  and 
working  on  a monograph 
about  the  cytogenetics  of 
Diptera.  This  monograph 
will  be  published  post- 
humously, with  the  aid  of 
his  students  and  colleagues. 

Professor  Rothfels’ 
academic  life  can  be 
summarized  in  terms  of  his 
publication  record . His 
legacy  to  his  field  of 
cytogenetics  is  34  publica- 
tions in  which  he  appears  as 


an  author,  56  student 
publications  with  which  he 
assisted,  28  PhD  and 
25  MSc  theses  that  he 
supervised  and  unfinished 
papers  and  monograph.  His 
contribution  to  the  cytotax- 
onomy  of  black  flies  was 
immense,  and  ultimately 
influenced  our  under- 
standing of  the  biology  and 
speciation  of  black  flies 
from  several  genera  dis- 
tributed around  the  world. 
His  pioneering  efforts  in 
chromosome  studies,  beg- 
inning in  the  50s,  demon- 
strated that  many  of  the 
morphospecies  designated 
by  taxonomists  in  fact  con- 
sist of  a number  of  repro- 
ductively  isolated  sibling 
species,  which  are  biolog- 
ically distinct.  These 
studies  have  helped  to 
establish  taxonomic  and 
phylogenetic  principles 
throughout  the  Simuliidae 
by  the  use  of  chromosome 
phylogenies  based  on 
cytological  criteria  such  as 
fixed,  floating  and  sex 
chromosome  differences.  It 
is  a synthesis  of  much  of 
this  work  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  monograph . 

As  a tribute  to  his 
enthusiasm  for  student 
research,  Professor 
Rothfels’  family  has 
established  the  K.H. 
Rothfels  Scholarship  Fund 
for  Graduate  Studies  in 
Biology,  to  which  donations 
may  be  made  c/o  Professor 
R.C.  Wyndham,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  University 
of  Toronto. 

R.  Campbell  Wyndham 
Mary  Rothfels  Wyndham 


Size:  15  x 13x3'/2  inches,  closed 


Business  cards, 
transit  tickets, 
pens  & pencils 
Wallet,  passport 
chequebook, 
glasses 

Legal-sized  papers, 
drawings,  LP’s, 
photographs, 
schoolbooks 


the  STRATTON  BAG 


THE  ONLY  ONE  YOU’LL  NEED! 

This  ultra  high-quality  shoulder  bag  is 
practical,  durable,  lightweight,  multi- 
functional and  very  comfortable. 

Made  of  sturdy,  colourful  canvas,  foam- 
padded  and  fully  lined,  it  will  give  you  years 
of  service. 

Send  $49.95,  plus  $4.00  for  shipping 
and  handling  to: 

THE  STRATTON  BAG 
850  Palmerston  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2S1 
or  call  (416)  535-8959 
Please  specify  colour:  royal  blue,  emerald  green,  scarlet  or  black 
Cheque,  money  order  or  VISA  (include  exp.  date)  accepted. 

See  it  at  the  Music  Store,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 


ETTERS 


Qualified  internal  candidate 
should  get  the  job 


1 would  like  to  comment  on  Carole 
Farr’s  letter  in  the  Oct.  27  Bulletin. 
Ms.  Farr  writes  that  the  University  is 
“absolutely  committed  to  the  building  of 
excellence  among  the  administrative 
staff  group  ...”  and  that  to  this  end  the 
University  hires  on  an  open  market- 
place competition  basis.  Further,  she 
defends  this  by  stating  that  University 
policy  “does  not  provide  that  a staff 
member  who  is  not  as  well  qualified  as 
an  external  person  should  be  selected” 
[to  fill  a job  vacancy] . 

What  the  policy  does  say  (in  section 
4.01.01,  p.4  of  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies)  is  that  (1)  external  recruitment 
may  occur  if  suitable  internal  candidates 
cannot  be  found,  and  that  (2)  in  those 
cases  where  simultaneous  external/ 
internal  searches  are  permitted,  the 
internal  candidates  will  receive  first 
consideration  (i.e.  will  be  given  priority). 
To  me,  these  statements  clearly  mean 
that  internal  candidates  are  to  be 
selected  (1)  before  and  (2)  in  preference 
to  external  candidates,  and  that  an 
“open  market”  situation  is  not  meant  to 
exist  in  U of  T hiring  procedures  for 
administrative  staff. 

The  policy  section  on  career  develop- 
ment (4.02.04)  reinforces  this  inter- 
pretation in  stating  that  the  University 
is  committed  to  a career  development 
program  in  which  “priority  [is]  given  to 


qualified  internal  candidates”.  I can  find 
no  indication  that  the  internal  applicant 
must  be  the  best  qualified  in  a field 
including  external  applicants,  but  must 
simply  be  qualified. 

It  is  disquieting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
find  that  the  manager  of  human 
resource  services  is  promulgating  other 
“policies”  than  those  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  are  in  effect.  This  is  especially 
so  in  the  existing  U of  T environment, 
where  the  non-certified  administrative 
staff  complement  is  increasingly 
threatened,  both  in  terms  of  job  security 
and  earnings,  by  its  weak  position 
relative  to  certified  staff  and  tenured 
faculty  (who  are  further  protected  by 
their  Memorandum  of  Agreement) . 

President  Connell  has  indicated  to  the 
staff  association  that  cooperative  effort 
from  all  parts  of  the  University  is 
necessary  to  sustain  this  institution  in 
the  present  crisis  situation,  and  the 
format  of  his  Renewal  Program  reflects 
this;  however,  such  cooperation  has  to 
be  based  on  trust.  The  eroding  of 
policies  — especially  in  this  unilateral, 
somewhat  cavalier  manner  — cannot 
but  destroy  the  trust  that  most  staff 
members  have  in  their  employer. 

Peggy  Haist 
Chair 

UTSA  Grievance  Committee 


Banks  have  customers.  Credit 
Unions  have  members. 
And  that  simple  dis- 
tinction can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world 
in  the  way  you  are  seen 
and  assisted  when  you 
want  help  with  financial 
services. 

Yet  so  many  people 
accept  banks  and  trust  com 
panies  for  what  they  are. 

They  continue  to  deposit  their 
money  without  thinking  that 
there  may  be  a better  way. 

How  much  does  the  banking 
habit  cost  you  every  year? 

Do  you  know  what 
your  annual  chequing 
or  credit  card  charges 
are? 

Are  you  get- 
ting maximum 
interest  on  your 
savings? 

How  much  did  you  pay  for 
your  mortgage  or  your  latest 
personal  loan? 

Did  you  get  the  best  possi- 
ble rate  for  your  RRSP? 


Credit  Unions  were  first  with 
daily  interest  and  automated 
teller  machines. 

Credit  Unions  are  not  as 
cumbersome  as  the  major 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

We  can  respond  to  your 
needs  faster  because  deci- 
sions are  not  made  in  some 
distant  head  office. 

That’s  why  we  lead  the 
way  in  offering  more  inno- 
vative financial  services. 


« utw  hum  tuu iwft  iu  ruui 

friendly  neighbourhood  bank? 


None  of  our  members 
ever  lost  money  with  a Credit  Union. 

In  all  the  years  that  Credit 
Unions  have  been  operating, 
there  has  not  been  one  single 
case  of  one  of  our  members 
^nv  losing  a single  nickel. 

Today's  Credit  Unions 
are  financially  sound  and 
insurance  on  deposits  is 
every  bit  as  strong  as 
with  the  major  banks. 


shareholders  are  not  necessarily 
customers  of  the  bank. 


Yes,  you  can  become 
a member.  Call  this  number 
today. 

978-5505 


For  people  who  care  about 
money,  there  is  an  alternative. 

More  and  more  people  ■ 
are  discovering  that  individual 
Credit  Unions  can  very  often 
outperform  the  major  banks. 

Why? 

Because  banks  and  Credit 
Unions  have  very  different  busi- 
ness philosophies. 

Like  most  other  businesses, 
banks  share  their  profits  amongst 
their  shareholders—  but  those 


Every  Credit  Union  member  is 
a shareholder. 


Credit  Unions  don’t  have 
outside  investors.  Each  and 
every  member  is  a shareholder 
—and  profits  are  used  to  offer 
members  the  bag?  terms  and 
interest  rates  possible. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Credit  Unions  operating 
in  Ontario  have  more  than 
tripled  their  business  volume 
since  1973. 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  Credit  Unions 
call  us  now. 

We  don’t  suggest  you  stop 
using  your  local  bank  altogether. 
But  we  do  think  you  should 
open  your  eyes  to  what  else  is 
available. 

Compare  us  product  for 
product,  service  for  service— 
we'd  love  to  see  you  as  a 
member,  not  just  a faceless 
customer. 


UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

Universities  and  Colleges  Credit  Union 

245  College  Street  (at  Spadina).  Toronto  M5T  1 R5 

978-5505 


Member  ol  the  Ontario  Share  and  Deposit  Insurant  e Corporation 


Credit  Unions  m WJ Where  you’re  more  than  a customer,  you’re  a shareholder. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications,  45 
Willcocks  St. , Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1 A1 . Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro 


January  1st  to  May  31st  furnished 
detached  house  for  rent. 
Wychwood  district  near  campus. 
Separate  living  and  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  one  double  and  3 single 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  5 ap- 
pliances, driveway  parking. 
$1 ,250.00  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Contact  HOMEPLEX  283-7109  for 
appointment. 

Annex,  15-minute  walk  to  campus. 
Furnished,  5 bedrooms,  TV  room, 
IV2  baths,  6 appliances,  garden, 
garage.  Non-smokers  only.  No 
pets.  Available  January  1 , 1987  for 
6-8  months.  $1 100/month  + 
utilities.  536-1062. 


BLOOR-SPADINA  (close  to  subway 
and  university).  Two-floor  home, 
fully  renovated,  two  bedrooms,  two 
bathrooms,  study,  balcony.  Fully 
furnished.  Owner  going  on  sab- 
batical end  December  — end  June. 
$1 300/month.  Tel:  (416)  921-3332. 

Apartment  — Sunny,  1-bedroom, 

top-floor  flat  on  Palmerston  Blvd.  to 
sublet  to  a responsible,  non-smoker 
for  three  months  (Jan. -Mar.  ’87). 
Beautiful,  old,  quiet  house.  $550.00 
per  month.  534-7414  or  963-9654. 

HIGH  PARK  — quiet  ground  floor 
of  old  house,  1 BR,  fireplace,  deck, 
garden,  2 blocks  subway,  park.  No 
smokers  please.  Dec.  1.  $650. 
536-7019  after  5 p.m. 

Kendal  Ave.  near  subway  — Im- 
maculate Annex  2 bedroom  apart- 
ment in  renovated  triplex.  Fireplace, 
porch.  $1050.00  + hydro.  Jessica 
Roff,  651-4690. 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Lawrence.  3 

month  rental,  January  1 to  March 
31.  Furnished,  2 bedroom,  lower 
duplex,  with  fireplace  and  parking, 
3 minutes  from  subway.  $925  per 
month.  Phone  484-9917,  from 
5 p.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Yonge-York  Mills.  Fully  furnished/ 
equipped  house  available  Jan.  1 — 
Aug.  15.  4 BR,  3 bathrm.,  living, 
dining  & family  rooms.  Double 
garage.  Airconditioned,  pool. 
$2400/month.  Tel:  226-2723  after 
5 p.m. 


Central  Toronto  Sublet.  Available 
November  1 for  short-term  sublet 
up  to  nine  months.  1 bedroom 
apartment  near  Upper  Canada 
College.  2 minutes  Avenue  Road 
Bus,  10  minutes  Yonge  St.  Clair 
Subway.  First  floor  duplexed  house. 
$550  per  month.  Partially  furnished 
includes  heat,  utilities.  Non- 
smokers  only.  No  pets.  483-2864 
evgs. 

Beaches,  South  of  Queen.  Fully 
furnished  and  renovated  house.  3 
bedrooms,  6 appliances,  parking. 
$1,300  + utilities.  Available 
December  1.  691-4681  or 
694-2299. 

Moore  Park  — Spacious,  charming 
2 bedroom  + den,  upper  duplex. 
Newly  decorated,  gourmet  kitchen, 
fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  separate 
dining  room,  laundry,  garage  & 
more.  Great  for  entertaining. 
Available  furnished  or  un-.  Long  or 
short  term.  485-4516. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Wanted  to  rent  (or  house-sit): 
small,  fully  furnished/equipped 
apartment/room,  short  walking 
distance  to  University  for  professor, ' 
January  3 — April  10.  Rent 
negotiable.  Write:  4206  Darlington 
Court,  Palo  Alto,  California 
94306-4129,  telephone  after 
November  26:  (415)  424-0171. 

Bachelor  apartment  required  by 

senior  administrator.  January  — 
July  1987,  short  walking  distance  to 
campus.  Furnished.  Telephone 
Nancy  978-5364. 


B — 


Prix  Fixe  Menu 
December  1-12 

First  Course 

Timbale  of  Salmon  and  Sole  Remoulade  OR 
Gormandine  of  Smoked  Goose  Waldorf  OR 
Vegetable  Terrine  with  Quail  Egg 
* * * 

Second  Course 

Oxtail  Consomme  with  Caraway  Straw  OR 
Broccoli  and  Cheddar  Cheese  Chowder  OR 
Winter  Leaves  Salad 


Third  Course 

Roast  Young  Turkey  with  Glazed  Chestnuts $16.95 

OR 

Breast  of  Pheasant  Grand  Veneur $19.50 

OR 

Roast  Stuffed  Loin  of  Lamb  with  Eggplant  Caviar $17.95 

OR 

Seafood  Cardinal  with  Spinach  Savarin $18.50 

OR 

Filet  of  Beef  Wellington $19.95 

OR 

Baked  Festival  Ham  with  Apple  Cider $16.50 

* * * 


Fourth  Course 
Hot  Mincemeat  Pie  OR 
Christmas  Pudding  with  Brandy  Sauce  OR 
White  Chocolate  Mousse  with  Fresh  Strawberry 


Tea  or  Coffee 

Lounge  Hours  Dining  Room  Hours 

Monday  through  Friday  Monday  through  Friday 

11:30  a.m.  - 10:00  p.m.  5:30  - 7:30  p.m. 

Reservations  call:  978-2UU5 


Xmas  in  Toronto!  Professor,  wife, 
adult  family  seek  comfortable  cen- 
tral/downtown/location , 
Dec.  23-29,  3-4  bedroom.  Careful 
use  home,  fee  negotiable, 
references.  (716)  637-9284  or 
write:  Thompson,  40  College  St., 
Brockport,  N.Y.  14420. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

Avenue  Rd.  & Chaplin  — Share 
lovely  2 bdrm.  apt.,  sunny,  fur- 
nished bedsitter.  Mature  straight 
working  woman.  Dec.  1st.  $275.00 
call  Sue  483-6826  evenings, 
wkends.  10-10. 

Exchange:  Your  Toronto  house  for 

our  lovely  4 bedroom  house  in 
Vancouver  for  1987-8  academic 
year.  Our  house  is  near  U.B.C., 
newly  renovated,  near  excellent 
neighbourhood  school.  Contact 
Gaskell,  4585  West  6th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  V6R  1V4,  (604) 
224-5231  (h),  (604)  228-5266  (o). 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


PARIS,  LEFT  BANK.  January  to 
August.  Bachelor  apt.  Fully- 
equipped,  nicely  furnished. 
$600. 00/month  includes  utilities. 
922-4610. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Backpack  Canada,  United  States  & 
South  America.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  lower 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  the  Florida  Trail,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Grand  Tetons 
of  Wyoming,  the  Andes  Mountains 
of  Peru,  the  Weminuche  Wilderness 
of  San  Juan  National  Forest  in 
Colorado  and  other  exciting  treks. 
For  those  who  feel  a full  backpack- 
ing trip  would  be  too  difficult,  we 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  a base  camp  in  scenic 
backcountry  areas.  No  experience 
required.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days’ 
duration.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARD’S  ADVENTURE  EXPEDI- 
TIONS, Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4/87  evenings. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years’ 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1 .50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient,  reasonable 
and  fast.  Call  The  Office  Works 
531-8782. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING  has 

expanded  — near  U of  T (Spadina 
at  Bloor).  Still  the  specialists  in: 
Theses,  Manuscripts,  Technical 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Trans- 
cription, Photocopying,  Persuasive 
Resumes.  Our  new  location  is:  720 
Spadina/Suite  306.  968-6327. 

Professional  Word  Processing. 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts. 
Resumes,  covering  letters.  Best 
rates.  Fast  service.  Choice  of  letter 
quality  print.  Call  WORDWRAP  INC. 
at  593-6250.  Ill  Elizabeth  St., 
Suite  505. 

GR  TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

(Typing  and  word  processing). 
Essays,  reports,  theses,  resumes. 
ATTENTION  DOCTORS  - This 
company  specializes  in  MEDICAL 
TERMINOLOGY,  handwritten  or  dic- 
tated material.  Call  Gail,  592-9334 
9 a.m. -9  p.m.  (Carlton  Street  near 
Church  Street). 

TYPING  for  CHEAP.  General 
Essays,  Reports,  Notes,  Take- 
homes,  also  Medical  and  Legal 
Reports  prepared  quickly  and  pro- 
fessionally. $2/page  IV2  spaced. 
$1. 50/page  double  spaced.  JACKIE 
534-0080.  Annex  — close  to 
campus. 

THE  WORD  PROCESSING 
CENTRE.  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Professional  handling  of 
grant  applications,  scientific  and 
non-scientific  reports,  manuscripts, 
proposals,  transcriptions,  form 
letters,  correspondence,  mailing 
lists,  virtually  any  application.  Fast 
turnaround.  Top  quality  presenta- 
tion. 978-5021. 

Typing  and  Word  Processing 
Service.  Experienced,  efficient 
secretaries.  Theses,  manuscripts, 
reports,  academic  papers, 
resumes,  repetitive  letters,  etc. 
Fast,  accurate  quality  service. 
Reasonable  rates.  Bloor  and  St. 
George  location.  Call  Marion  or 
Jennifer  968-3602,  ext.  565. 


Miscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 

employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

Passport  Photos:  We  moved!  Now 

at  TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd 
floor  College  St.  entrance).  Still 
$6.50  (Incl.  tax)  for  2 BAA/  Polaroid 
(Cash  or  Internal  Billing  only). 
595-4084.  Wednesday  11-1  — no 
appointment  necessary. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 

Workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Small  groups,  ten  weekly  sessions. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSHA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

Poet,  Christopher  Dewdney,  reads 
from  his  own  work  “The  Im- 
maculate Perception”  today,  Mon- 
day, November  10,  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.,  4:15  p.m. 

Parking  available  just  west  of 
Spadina  at  87  Willcocks  St.  $45  per 
month.  Telephone  9784951  (days) 
or  960-5344  (evenings  and 
weekends). 

GORDON  RAYNER  painting  for 
sale,  1969,  “Another  Egypt”, 
acrylic  on  canvas,  shades  of  green 
& brown,  78"  x 20",  $1300.  Call  D. 
Forster  B978-4487,  H487-9390. 

Professor  seeks  collegial 
romance.  Sometimes  I think  only 
another  academic  can  cope  with  an 
academic.  The  long  summer  vaca- 
tions, the  esoteric  preoccupations, 
...  — it’s  enough  to  befuddle 
ordinary  folk.  At  age  40  — 
according  to  my  sociologist 
colleague  — men  become  aware  of 
their  mortality  and  seek  a woman 
with  whom  to  spend  their  declining 
years.  Thus  here  I am,  asking  if 
there  is  a female  of  my  species  who 
is  also  on  the  prowl.  If  so,  write  to 
the  address  below  and  we  can  meet 
for  lunch  to  complain  about  Simcoe 
Hall,  and  perhaps  explore  the  other 
joys  of  life,  academic  and  other- 
wise. Apt.  126,  250  Saint  Helens 
Ave.,  Toronto  M6H  4A4. 

Gay  white  male,  53,  former  social 
worker  seeks  roomy  unfurnished 
accommodation  in  clean,  calm, 
congenial,  cultured  environment. 
On  fixed  income,  barter  services  for 
reduced  rent.  I can  drive  (no  car), 
cook,  babysit,  clean,  garden.  Am 
happy,  healthy,  honest.  Non- 
smoker,  energetic.  Jim  323-3757. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


BOOK  SALE 

Saturday,  November  15  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Monday,  November  17  10  a. m.  to  6 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  18  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

(OPENING  DAY  ADMISSION  $1.00  - STUDENTS  FREE) 


WEST  HALL 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
15  KINGS  COLLEGE  CIRCLE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


NEW  AND  USED  BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
RARE  BOOKS  “TREASURES” 
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